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SNAPPING OF THE ‘*“ SHAMROCK’S’’ TOPMAST. 


THE UNFORTUNATE ACCIDENT TO THE CUP-CHALLENGER BY WHICH ITS ENORMOUS CLUB-TOPSAIL WAS CARRIED AWAY IN A 
FRESHENING BREEZE, THUS GIVING THE RACE TO THE “COLUMBIA.”—Drawn By F. Cresson SCHELL. 
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For Amateur Photographers. 


LEsLIe’s WEEKLY was the first publication in the United States co 
offer prizes for the best work of amateur photographers. Many of our 
readers have asked us to open a similar contest, and we therefore offer 
a prize of five dollars for the best amateur photograph received by us 
in each weekly contest, the competition to be based on the originality 
of the subject and the perfection of the photograph. Preference will 
be given to unique and original work and forthat which bears a special 
relation to news events of current interest. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or unmounted, and 
will be returned if stamps are sent for this purpose with a request for 
the return. All photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise directed, and one 
dollar will be paid for each photograph that may be used. No copy- 
righted photographs will be received. 

Special Notice.—Every photograph should be carefully and fully 
titled on the back, not only with a description of the picture, but also 
with the full name and address of the contestant, plainly written. Ad- 
dress ‘‘ Amateur Photographic Contest, Les.tic’s Weekty, 110 Fifth 
Avenue, New York.’? Competitors, whether they fail or not, are en 
titled to try again as often as they please No entry blanks required 


Not Too Much Dewey. 


N his eloquent oration on Dewey Day at Northfield, 

Vt., Senstor }x;ew emphasized the fact that the life 

of Admiral Dewey is ‘‘ a manual for the young Ameri- 

can, demonstrating that work and thoroughness are the 
essentials of success.” The gifted orator added that ‘‘ op- 
portunity, or accident, if you please, happens to every one. 
If ready, he seizes upon it and his career is made. If un- 
prepared, it passes by and rarely returns.” Truer words 
were never spoken. Every tribute paid to Admiral Dewey 
impresses anew upon the American youth the lesson which 
Senator Depew has so admirably drawn from the career of 
the American hero. 

Amid the general voice of public praise of the admiral 
we hear occasionally a note of dissent from those who think 
that the enthusiasm of the nation’s welcome may possibly 
be overdone. A few conservative souls fail to realize that 
the public demonstrations in honor of the admiral produce 
practical results, by stirring up to the highest pitch the 
patriotism of the American people, and, above all, by in- 
spiring, in and out of the army and among the American 
youth every where, a determination to emulate the courage 
which has given Admiral Dewey his proud pre-eminence. 

Hero worship among the Anglo-Saxons means more than 
it does among any other race. It is not born of slavishness 
or superstition. It finds its origin in the instincts of free- 
men. It is not sentimental ; itis practical. It springs from 
lofty devotion to the best ideals of manhood and the best 
purposes of the human conscience. It finds expression not 
only in the transitory enthusiasm of a day, which is the 
common expression of every nation, but also in the rearing 
of noble and permanent memorials, the bestowal of high 
honors and richest emoluments. These things are not done 
for the hero of the hour, but only for the hero whose name 
is worthily revered in all the pages of history. 

Let us have our Dewey days from one end of the land 
to the other, and let arches and monuments, oratory and 
eloquence, and all the costliest of gifts be the free and open 
manifestation of that spirit of patriotism which is the life 
of every great nation. 


Good for the Governor! 


GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT not only talks. He also acts, and 
me of bis most commendable acts was the prompt removal 
from office of a county treasurer who was charged with mis- 
using county funds. The strongest influences sought to save 
the incriminated official. His shortcomings. were not great. 
His accounts were correct, but it was shown that he had accepted 
the gift of a hundred dollars from a bank which he had made 
the depository of public funds, and that he had loaned public 
money to his own profit and to the advantage of friends. He 
was a Republican, like the Governor, and he had been renom- 
inated on his county ticket this fall, for purpdéses of vindication. 

Extenuating circumstances were pleaded in his behalf by the 
apeaker of the Assembly and by other eminent Republicans, and 
these things counted somewhat, for Governor Roosevelt made the 
mistaken concession of holding the hearing in secret. But at the 
slose of the hearing, the Goyernor’s resolution, courage and hon- 
asty asserted themselves. He decided that the county treasurer 
must go, and promptly removed him. Nothing else was left for 
the Governor to do if his actions were to be consistent with his 
words, and his friends have never doubted that in an emergent 
test they would always be so. Fault has been found with the 
Governor because of an apparent lack of independence in some 
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matters, both political and non-political, but no one has ques- 
tioned his integrity of purpose, and his action in removing the 
treasurer of Chautauqua County will inspire fresh reliance in 
his convictions and his courage. 

The critics of the Governor should bear in mind the serious 
embarrassments of his official position, his desire to maintain the 
integrity of-his party, to heal rather than to intensify differ 
ences, to satisfy, so far as he can, reasonable demands of patron- 
age-seekers and dispensers, and at the same time to strengthen 
the cause of good government by the enactment of beneficent 
and helpful Jaws. The power of the Governor is very great, 
but it cannot override the Legislature, and Governor Roosevelt 
has deemed it best, as far as possible, to co-operate with every 
element that can strengthen his hands, and to concede, even to 
those whose idealsare not as lofty as his, much more than would 
That there are limits 
to these concessions is abundantly demonstrated by the Gov- 


be conceded under other circumstances. 


ernor’s action in the Chautauqua County treasurer's case 


Hail, ‘‘ Columbia’’! 


THE Shamrock is as taut a craft 
As ever sailed the spray; 

She came across the summer sea 
To take the cup away. 

Like mighty peaks of swelling snow 
Her lofty canvas towers, 

She skims the billow like a bird, 
But still the cup is ours, 


The fleet Columbia scarcely felt 
Her leaden keel beneath : 
A shining track was in her wake, 
A bone was in her teeth. 
She made the world a saucy bow 
And courtesied to the wind, 
Shook out her glorious sails, and left 
The Shamrock far behind. 


In eighteen fifty-one, at Cowes, 
The trophy first was won, 

When fifteen speedy English boats 
Against our own were run. 

No sail has spread its whiteness since, 
No bull has left the ways, 

To take it from the Yankee yachts— 
The silver emblem stays. 


Sir Thomas, take the Shamrock back 
Across the rolling sea, 
The four-leaf clover on her flag 
A hoodoo proved to be. 
Again the yeasty course is sailed, 
Again the race is o’er ; 
We've kept the cup for fifty years, 
And will for fifty more. 
MINNA IRVING. 


The Erie Canal’s Enormous Value. 


THROUGHOUT the world of late there has been a new awaken- 
ing to the value and importance of internal canals, and it is sig- 
nificant of the trend cf the times that three hundred delegates 
from the most important business and commercial organizations 
in the State of New York recently assembled at Utica to discuss 
methods for increasing the commerce of the port of New York. 
Startling statements were made by some of the speakers. Hon. 
John D. Kernan, of Utica, declared that the Erie Canal, from 
its inception, bad fixed the railroad rates to the American sea- 
board, and that more serious damage to the Erie Canal arose 
from illegitimate railroad practices and discriminations than 
from legitimate competition. He disapproved of the efforts to 
secure remedial legislation and said the only way to put the 
canals in fit condition for legitimate competition was to enlarge 
and improve the system, and that no.such improvement was 
worthy of consideration unless it provided a plan for wharfage 
and elevators under State control at New York and Buffalo. 

Erastus Wiman, following in the same strain, declared that 
the great evil which affected the commerce of New York were 
the excessive charges for lighterage and storage in New York 
harbor, and that the leasing of the canal-district wharves in 
New York City by its dock commission was a crime against the 
city and theState. Mr. Wiman predicted that the city of New 
York, unless there was a change in its harbor methods, would 
be industrially doomed, and he emphasized his statement by 
adding that in five years, while a baby had been born every ten 
minutes in New York, not one of its boroughs had increased its 
manufacturing establishments to the extent of ten thousand em- 
ployés. Mr. Wiman said that lighterage in New York and 
drayage in Manhattan cost the city $50,000,000 a year, and thatit 
isamore expensive to take a barrel of flour from one end of New 
York City to the other, ten miles, than from Duluth to Buffalo, 
a thousand miles. 

Mr. Wiman and other speakers showed that the Erie Canal 
connected New York City with the inland seas of the country 
and gave it extraordinary advantages over all its competitors. 
Mr. G. H. Raymond, of Buffalo, believed that iron could Le 
carried to New York City for $1.50 per ton in freight, by canal, 
whereas, by way of Pittsburg, it now costs $4.42, and he pre- 
dicted that the proper improvement of the Erie Canal and the 
furnishing of adequate terminals would make New York City 
the ship-building centre of the country and Buffalo a greater 
Pittsburg. 

Some of the interior counties of the State have manifested 
an anti- canal sentiment, based on the belief that the State 
canals were mainly intended to benefit the city of New York. 
Ex-Senator Arkell, of ‘Canajoharie, who was one of the dele- 
gates to the Utica convention, in his interesting paper on the 
subject, called the attention of rural tax-payers to the fact that 
the city of New York pays sixty-five cents of every dollar of 
State tax levied, and the larger cities along the line cf the canal 
from Buffalo to Albany add their disproportionate contribution 
over that of the farm-land. ‘‘ When it is taken into account,” 
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said he, ‘‘ that these great cities pay an enormous proportion 
of the school-tax of the State over and above their local utiliza 
tion, and distribute to the country schools out of this surplus, it 
is doubtful whether the rural districts, with this offset, pay any 
caval tax at all.” Discussing the broader problem of the main- 
tenance of the canal, Senator Arkell spoke in a most eloquent 
strain when he said: 


We all know that this republic is the half-way continent 
between European and Asiatic civilizations and markets. Here 
is not only the greatest granary but the busiest work-shop of 
the world. Within two years the national emblem waves its 
starry and protecting folds one thousand miles nearer the 
equator and nine thousand miles nearer the Orient. Bred of 
the Anglo-Saxon breed our dominion also knows no sunset, 
The farewell rays touch the old battlements of Manila, and at 
the same time greet with ascending glory the bluff cliffs of New 
England— Maine 

From the Western field and Central States work-shops there 
are three roads to the sea. The Mississippi, running through 
the fermenting heat of the semi-tropics ; St. Lawrence, through 
nearly six months’ sealing of ice, and the Erie water - way 
through the Mohawk anc. Hudson valleys, a region blessed 
in climatic location, and the only grade between our northern 
boundary and the State of Alabama of so slight a rise as twenty 
feet to the mile between the salt and unsalted sea 

The maintenance and the enlargement of the Erie Canal is a 
question of the controlling and retention of the business suprem- 
acy of the entire State. It has been frequently said this vehicle 
of transportation is the only,one untouched by progress. The same 
antediluvian boats carry the same little loads with the same de- 
liberation as of yore. 

While Germany has spent $100,000,000 for a shorter canal but 
a larger one for internal commerce; while England has spent 
$86,000,000 for a thirty-two-mile length from the sea to Man- 
chester; while the Dominion of Canada, with a population no 
larger than that of this State and sprinkled from Quebec to 
the Pacific, has built a series of great canals to divert the com 
merce of all the lakes through the St. Lawrence, and with Euy- 
land has also built at a cost of $100,000,000 a military railroad 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, we of the twentieth century of 
enterprise have stood horror stricken at a possible expenditure 
of $20,000,000. Yet this maligned old ditch that has built a line 
of cities through 400 miles of its length has earned over and 
above its cost, including the $9,000,000 recently expended, a 
credit account of $25,000,000. This does not take in the esti- 
mate the vast constructions of the commercial buildings on its 
line and the enormous collateral value created by it. 

The maintenance of the commercial supremacy of New York 
city involves many serious considerations, and the leading one 
pertains to the improvement and enlargement of the Erie canal. 
The public discussion of this matter by our most eminent busi- 
ness men is therefore to be welcomed as an evidence that the 
canal system of our State has influential and powerful friends 
behind it, who will not for a moment listen to the oft-repeated 
suggestion that our internal water-ways have outlived their use- 
fulness and should be forever abandoned. 


The Plain Truth. 


It is gratifying to learn that immigration from Scandinavia 
to this country has increased greatly during the present year. 
This is said to be due, in part, to the Scandinavians who have 
returned from this country on visits to their native land bear. 
ing proofs of the prosperity which has attended their settlement 


here. Comparatively few of the Scandinavians stop in the 
cities. They go to the great farming regions of the West and 
Northwest. They make sober, industrious, and peaceable citi- 


zens, and valuable additions to our citizenship. These are the 
kind of immigrants that America needs to-day and for whom 
the door is ever open. in tah 

The doom pronounced by the Holy Scriptures upon the ser- 
pent as a penalty for beguiling our first parents from the path 
of rectitude finds its strong and remarkable confirmation in the 
fact that for this creature, more than all other living things, 
mankind has always had a deep-seated and unconquerable loath- 
ing. Hatred of the snake seems, indeed, to be an instinctive 
feeling in the human breast. Except where superstition and 
ignorance have thrown around it some degrce of protection, as 
is the case with a few savage and heathen people, the snake is 
regarded as a common enemy to be pursued and slain whenever 
and wherever found. And this is quite as true of the really 
harmless species as of the most vicious and deadly. They are 
all alike hateful in the eyes of men and entitled to no mercy. 
While all this is true, the modern commercial spirit has found a 
way to convert even the snake into a money-making agency. 
How this may be done is shown by the success of a snake exhi- 
bition in New York City, thousands of people flocking to see a 
collection of reptiles of all kinds and all degrees of ugliness, and 
apparently enjoying the spectacle. It is probable, however, 
that the drawing power of a snake show is due largely to a cer- 
tain mixture of curiosity, fear, and superstitious feeling con- 
nected with these creatures, rather than to any admiration for 
them. ebes 

The wide divergence of views existing in this country over 
the war in the Philippines, punctuated, as it is, with an ex 
change of more or less hot and virulent personalities, finds an 
almost exact parallel in the present state of English opinion 
concerning the trouble in the Transvaal, England has its peace 
party, too, composed of men like William Stead, Dr. Joseph 
Parker, Frederic Harrison, and others, who are declaring that 
England is committing a crime in using force against the Boers. 
A correspondent of the London Daily News, who claims to speak 
for a large number of his countrymen, says that England is be- 
ing pushed and dragged through the mud by “a mob of greedy 
speculators and cowarcly thieves.” and that it is all a ‘‘ con- 
spiracy”’ to ‘‘grab more gold.” The letter is sprinkled with 
such phrases as “low cunning and vulgar caddishness” and 
‘* hypocrisy and slime.” Even so gifted and cultured a gentle- 
man as Mr. Frederic Harrison, the essayist and biographer of 
Cromwell, rails bitterly against Chamberlain and the war 
party, and declares the war to be ‘* mean and unjust,” and sure 
to bring shame and reproach upon England. All of which goes 
to show the kinship between us and our English friends in the 
matter of our weaknesses as well as our virtues. It is hardly 
conceivable that in any other countries than these two would a 
government war policy be discussed in such language. If such 
differences of opinion existed they would not find public utte 
ance. 
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Sy.2* Ly None y CAS. ss ; 
—Five bundred children, of both sexes, dressed in nothing 
but corn-husks and corn-stalks. was the unique spectacle wit- 
nessed at Atchison, 
Kan., a day or two 
ago, at the opening 
of the big carnival 
held to celebrate the 
enormous yield 
the farmers 
of Kansas have har- 
vested this fall. 
The attired 
children headed a 
long of 
all sorts of odd de- 





which 


corn 
pre cession 


vices made of com- 
binations of the dif- 
ferent portions of a 
corn crop—car- 
riages decorated 
with flowers made 
of corr, allegorical 
floats with the fig- 
ures made entirely 
of corn, ete. The 
whole town was 
corn- 





CORN CLOTHING, Practically 


KANSAS CHILDREN IN 


mad, At nearly all 
the principal street - corners were built huge arches made of 


nothing but corn; shop-doors were moved temporarily and their 
places taken by Oriental - effect made of stringed 
shelled corn and trimmed corn-stalis ; the fronts of nearly all 
the houses in the city were ornamented with stars, flags, mot 


portiéres 


toes, and other things made exclusively of the one vegetable 
growth, and the pavements along the principal thoroughfares 
could not be seen in the evenings for the amount of shelled corn 
that was thrown upon them during the days. Every morning 
the waste corn—which during the night had been ground al- 
most to dust—was swept up and used for chicken-food. 

It is said by those who ought to know that one of the chief 
difficulties and embarrassments in the way of a public singer is 
to secure a competent and 
sympathetic accompanist. 
It seems never to have oc- 
curred to any one until 
recently that to be an ac- 
ceptable accompaniment 
player, equal to all emer- 
gencies, required special 
study and training, 
much any other 
branch musical art 
Such an did occur 
some time ago to Miss 
Isabel McCall, of New 
York, herself a_ profes- 
sional accompanist of high 
repute, and she forthwith 
established *‘ A School of 
Accompanying,” the only 
institution of the kind in 
existence. It has been a 
success from the start, ow- 
ing to the fact that it has apparently filled a long-felt want in 
the musical world. Miss McCall has been playing accompani- 
ments for ten years, and bases her instructions upon her own 
practical experiences. Among the chief requisites of a good 
accompanist, in her opinion, are a warm heart, a cool head, a 
sympathetic nature, the ability to forestall all the slips and back- 
sets that a singer is heir to, and presence of mind under all cir- 
cumsianees. These qualities are more often found in women 
than in men, Miss McCall says, and therefore the best perform” 
ersare usually women. There are said to be from forty to fifty 
profesional accompanists in New York, but the supply of good 
talent in this line is far behind the demand. 

= Ainong the veteran officers who have been selected to com- 
mand the British forces in South Africa at this time, none 
has a more brilliant 
record than Sir 
George Stewart 
White, V.C., G.C. 
B., who will com- 
mand the army 
gathered in the Brit- 
ish colony of Natal. 
Sir began 
his career as a war- 
rior in the famous 
Indian mutiny of 
1868, and for two 
splendid acts of 
courage in the Af- 
ghan war at a later 
date he wears on his 
breast the most cov- 
ected of, all decora- 


as 
so as 

of 
idea 








MISS ISABEL McCALL, FOUNDER OF 
A, NOVEL SCHOOL, 


George 





SIR GEORGE STEWA 
E 


RT WHITK, COMMAND- 
R OF THE BRITISH TROOPS 


IN NATAL. tions for an English 

“for valor.” In soldier, th @ cross 
an excellent or, Positions of command he has shown himself 
ganizer and most able administrator. V acating 


the leadership 


of a bri 
service in up igade in India to assume that of one on 


per Burmah, he eventually became the bead of the 


1? 
> rye: oe force, and during his three years’ tenure 
country to @ ‘ught the prolonged military operations in that 


completely successful termination. 
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=Mme. Selma Kronold, who is a graduate of the Royal 
Conservatory at Leipsic, made her début as a member of the 
company organized 

Angelo Neu 
mann to produce the 


by 


Nibelungen Ring in 
the cities of Europe 
studied the 
Wagnerian 
répertoire 


She 
entire 
under 
An 


who wasa 


the guidance of 
ton Seidl, 
musical director of 
Act 
upon his advice 

came to this 
and ap 
peared as a 


the company 
ing 
she 
country 
soloist 
with the orchestras 
of Anton Seidl, Wal 
ter 
Theodore 
The 
son she was engaged 
to at 
Opera House in Ber 


Damrosch, and 
Thomas 
following sea 


sing Kroll’s 


ASTLE 


MME SELMA KRONOLD, OF THE (¢ 


SQUARE COMPANY. she 


lin, where ap 

peared in a wide va 
returned to America under 
When Walter 


Metropolitan 


Two years later she 
contract with Gustav Hinrichs. Damrosch gave 
the Wagner at the House 
1893 Madame Kronold was engaged to sing Sieglinde, 
and Elsa 
Fischer, 


riety of roles. 


festival Opera in 
Venus, 
Associated with her in the cast were Materna, Emil 
and Anton Schott. that 


with great success in all the leading cities in 


Since time she has sung 
America and Eu 
rope. Her first appearance with the Castle Square Opera Com 
pany in New York was made as Aida 

In no department of the industrial world do faithfulness 
and efficiency in service 
than in our great railroad This bas been illus 
trated recently in the promotion of Mr. A. J. 
railroad man, to the presidency of the Pennsylvania system, 


still Mr. C. M. 


count more surely in a man’s favor 


corporations 
Cassatt, a veteran 


and more recently in the selection of Burt as 


general passenger agent of the Fitchburg Railroad. Mr Burt 
entered the railway service in 1875, being then only sixteen 


years old. He has been in the business ever since, with the ex- 
ception of a brief period when he was assistant in the quarter- 
master’s department of the United States Army at St. Louis 
Other responsible positions which he has held were those of 
rate-clerk in the the West 
Shore road, chairman of the passenger-rate committee of the 
Trunk Line Association, and more recently, and up to the time 
of his election to the Fitchburg presidency, he was chief clerk 
of the passenger department of the Joint Traffic Association. 
During these years of Mr. Burt has become widely 
known throughout the railway world as a man of conspicuous 
and ability, and there is no doubt of his special fitness 
for the high position to which he has recently been called. 

The importance of early instruction in the art of swim- 
ming received a striking illustration in the recent rescue from 


general passenger department of 


service 


energy 


drowning of a six- 
year-old gir] at 


Port Jefferson, N. 
Y. The child saved 
was Clarice Pettit, 
the little daughter 
of Dr. and Mrs. 
Henry Pettit, of 
Brooklyn. Dr, Pet- 
tit, who is a phys- 
ical instructor in 
Adelphi College, 
was out sailing with 
his wife. three chil- 
dren, including 
Clarice, and a maid, 





in his yacht, the 
Orient. Mrs. Pettit 
was at the wheel, 


when a sudden gust 
caused the yacht to 
heel to port, and 
Clarice was thrown 
into the water. Dr. 
Pettit sprang to her 
rescue, but the child 
had _ disappeared. 
She came to 
the surface, howev- 
er, near the dinghy, 
where she sustained 
for a 
and then al- 
herself to 
drift astern on an 
oar, Hearing her 
father call 
name, the little one let go her support and swam toward him, 
and the two, a moment later, were picked up and safely re- 
stored to the yacht but little the worse for their experience. The 
unusual feature of the affair was the astonishing coolness and 
courage displayed by the child, an evidence of the excellent 
physical training she has received. Although the little swim- 
mer sank beneath the waves several times after going over- 
board, she gave not the slightest sign of fear or excitement, but 
seemed perfectly confident in her own power to sustain herself 
until help should come. When asked, after her return to the 
yacht, why she had let go the oar, she said, ‘‘ I could not seem 
to swim fast enough with it” Of her experience under water 
she remarked, ‘‘ It was dark down there, but I kept my mouth 
shut so that I would not swallow water.” Such presence of 
mind in a six-year-old child is as rare as it is remarkable. 
=It may go almost without saying that in case of a pro- 


soon 


nerself mo- 
ment. 
lowed 
CLARICE PETTIT. THE SIX-YEaR-OLD 
GIRL WHO SAVED HERSELF 
FROM DROWNING. 


her . 


885 


Boers the army of 


tracted war between the English and the 
her Majesty the 
Queen will be well 
led The British 
E:minire generally 
has er of greater 
or less dimensions 
, on its hands some 


where in its world 
domin- 


its 


encircling 


ions, and armies 
al- 


ways supplied with 


are therefore 
veteran and experi- 
enced leaders. Such 
ni leader is Sir Red- 
vers Buller, who has 
been chosen as chief 





commander of the 

SIR REDVERS BULLER, WHO WILL COM- British forces in 
MAND THE BRITISH FORCES IN S >. ~ 
SOUTH AFRICA. South Africa. Sir 

Redvers is in the 


life, and is a soldier by education and instinct. He 
has had plenty of experience before in South Africa im conflicts 
with the Ashantis, the Kaffirs, and the Zulus, and he can well 
be trusted with the difficult task now before him. 
at the 


It may be safely asserted that no man living 


prime of 


He has been 


scene of action for several weeks. 


to-day is 
despised and detested by so large a number of people as Major 
Esterhazy, the confessed 
forger and chief 


ator in the plot against 


copspir- 


Captain Dreyfus. This 
feeling has been in no 
wise allayed by the 


f his victim 
the crime which Es- 


‘pardon ” « 
for 
terhazy confesses that he 
This 
together with 


himself committed 
confession, 
and 
cowardly deeds in an in- 


many despicable 

‘areer, have 
Esterhazy to be 
as cordially hated by the 


famous 


caused 


enemies of Dreyfus as he 
is by the friends of that 





long-suffering man, so 
that he stands to-day 


“CAPTAIN THOMAS PHELAN, WHO 
HAS CHALLENGED ESTER- 
HAZY TO A DUEL. 


before all the 
world as a scoundrel, for 
whom there is no kind 
It is certain that if Esterhazy 
ever meets Captain Thomas Phelan, of Kansas City, Mo., he 
will probably have the worst half-hour or less that has ever 
occurred in all his dark and devious career. Captain Phelan 
has sent a challenge to the traducer of Dreyfus, and will meet 
him at any time with any weapon the major may see fit to 
choose. This act of the captain, it may be said, is no joke nor 
idle boast. Phelan is sixty-two years old, but he is tall and 
erect of figure, and still retains the skill in the use of the weap- 
ons which he acquired in his younger days. He proved his 
bravery on many a battle-field of the Civil War, and by merit 
alone was rapidly advanced from a private to acaptain. He 
was one of the few dauntless men who ran the Confederate bat- 
teries at Vicksburg, and for this act was recommended to re- 
ceive a gold medal from Congress. Captain Phelan was born 
in Ireland, and a part of his early life was spent in the English 
army. In 1855 he came to this country and settled on a Mis- 
souri farm. He was an original John Brown man, and in 1861 
he enlisted in the Seventh Missouri Volunteers and served all 
through the war of the Rebellion The same love of justice 
and fair play which animated him in those eventful days has 
moved him to his present effort to avenge the cruelties heaped 
upon Captain Dreyfus. If he does not succeed it will only be 
because Esterhazy is kept beyond his reach. 
=One of the youngest of American pianists is Selden Mather 
Pratt He was born in the Hawaiian Islands, February 22d, 
1879, and removed 
when five years old to 
Columbus, O. He 
gan to study music when 
but seven years old, and 
entered the Royal Con- 
servatory of Music, Ber- 
lin, in 1894, completing 
the three years’ course 
in two years, and grad- 
uating at the age of sev- 
enteen.- While in Berlin 
he studied with Herr 
Heinrich Barth, the 
famous piano teacher, 
and received the bearty 
commendation of such 
members of the faculty 
as Joachim, Krebs, and 
Rudorf, who prophesied 
a brilliant career for 
him as concert pianist. 
Until this season Mr. Pratt has spent most of his time in study, 
except for a brief engagement with the late Edouard Remenyi, 
the Hungarian violinist, who took a great interest in the young 
American. This winter Mr. Pratt accepts an engagement as 
accompanist and piano soloist with Madame Camilla Urso, 
which will take him from New England to the Pacific coast. 
There is a likelihood, too, that he will accompany Madame Urso 
upon a contemplated tour of the world. The most noticeable 
feature of Mr. Pratt’s work is his unusually faithful interpreta- 
tion of the works of Beethoven. For the art of accompanist he 
shows an especial gift, having played for Katherine Bloodgood 
and other well-known artists. Mr. Pratt has also done some of 
his most creditable work in chamber music for violin and piano, 
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nor pitying word to be spoken. 
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SELDEN M. PRATT, THE YOUNG 
AMERICAN PIANIST. 
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THE VAST ASSEMBLAGE GATHERED AT THE STATE-HOUSE IN BOSTON TO 
WELCOME THE ADMIRAL. 





SENATOR DEPEW DELIVERING HIS ELOQUENT ORATION AT NORTHFIELD, 
VT., IN HONOR OF DEWEY DAY. 
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THE ADMIRAL LAYING THE CORNER-STONE OF DEWEY HALL, AT NORTHFIELD, VT. THE ADMIRAL SALUTING THE APPLAUDING MULTITUDE WHILE LEAVING 
GOVERNOR SMITH’S RESIDENCE AT MONTPELIER, VT. 


ADMIRAL DEWEY WELCOMED IN TWO STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS AND VERMONT VIE IN PAYING TRIBUTE TO THE NATION’S HERO.—PuHotoGrapPHep For ‘‘ LESLIE'S WEEKLY” BY HorrMan & HEDLEY. 
(See PaGe 343.] 
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DR. W. SEWARD WEBBS PALATIAL COUNTRY SEAT, SHELBURN FARMS, VT THE STATE-HOUSE AT MONTPELIER, VT., ILLUMINATED ON THE NIGHT OF 
WHERE ADMIRAL DEWEY WAS ENTERTAINED THE ADMIRAL’S ARRI” AL 
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1. The Admiral. 2. Governor Smith. 3. Bishop Hall. 4. Senator Depew. 5. Congressman Grout. 6. Rear-Admiral Belknap. 7. Lieutenant Brumby, A:imiral Dewey’s right-hand man. 
8. Dr. W. Seward Webb 


ADMIRAL DEWEY AT NORTHFIELD, VT, PREPARING TO LAY THE CORNER-STONE OF DEWEY HALL, NORWICH UNIVERSITY. 
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PRESIDENT BROWN, OF THE NORWICH UNIVERSITY, PRESENTING A BEAUTIFUL PAINTING OF THE ‘‘ OLYMPIA” TO THE ADMIRAL, 


HOME, SWEET HOME! 


EEN MOUNTAIN STATE IS MADE THE OCCASION OF A REMARKABLE MAN 
av “- ~~ 
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GENERAL FREDE 


THE STORY OF AN AMERICAN 


VOLUNTEERS FROM 


By H. IRVING 


‘*Hr’s the bravest, nerviest, coolest man I ever saw. Stuck 
up? Why, he’s so modest he doesn’t even know he’s brave. 
He can't understand why we make so much fuss about him !” 

So spoke one of the soldiers of the Kansas regiment to me 
while I was in Manila, about General Frederick Funston, jour- 
nalist, traveler, adventurer, soldier, and ex-colonel of the Twen- 
tieth Kansas. They love him whom they call the Little Man of 
War. 

No more notable or picturesque American has there been in 
the Philippines. He is unique—sole species of his type. His 
characteristics are so simple and apparent that one knows him 
as well in three days asin a lifetime. Of all his characteristics, 
the most pronounced is his modesty. So 
insatiable is his love of adventure that he will keep in motion 
for twenty-four hours a day, until he falls from his saddle ex- 
hausted. He is daring without limit, and when once an object 
comes into view there is room for nothing else in his mind until 
that object is accomplished. At the taking of Caloocan he 
offered to take one hundred men, push them on, and capture Mal- 
abon. His keen mind perceived that in the then demoralized 
condition of the rebels it was possible to enter the city. But 
the plan was vetoed, on the ground that at that time soldiers 
could not be spared to garrison Malabon. Weeks later it took 
an army division nearly two days to get the place. 

General Funston was born near New Carlisle, O., 
Shortly after, his father moved to Kansas, and all the glory of 
possessing Funston belongs to that State. His father, E. H. 
Funston, a one-time Republican Congressman from Kansas, is a 
man of huge frame, and such prodigious voice that he is known 
His illustrious son, on the 


He is an ideal soldier. 


in 1863. 


at home as ‘“ Fog-horn” Funston. 
other hand, is so little over five feet in height that there is not 
one of his Kansans who cannot look down on the top of his 
head. His voice, when away from the firing-line, is so low that 
one must be close and pay attention to hear what he is saying. 

Funston’s boyhood was that of the average farmer lad in 
Kansas. In winter he went to school and did chores. In sum- 

mer he did the tasks of a hired mau. It was only in 1886 that 
he got through a high school. Several terms of teaching fur- 
nished him the means to go to the State university. Here be 
studied fitfully, ignoring much of the college curriculum that 
did not seem to him of value, but displaying the greatest keen- 
ness for the studies that appealed to him. Moreover, when he 
had acquired what he wanted of a subject he dropped it at that 
point. In not a single course or department at the university 
did he take what he considered the needless trouble of gradu- 
ating. One of the present soldiers of the Kansas regiment, who 
knew him both at school and at the university, leaned back and 
laughed heartily as he told me of the student days of the Little 
Man of War. 

‘* Aggressive ? Stubborn in holding to his opinions? Bless 
you, that wasn’t Frederick Funston. He was the best-natured 
fellow we had among us. He didn’t know what it was to be 
quarrelsome. Barring positive insult, you could impose upon 
him to any extent without seeing his fist clinch or his eyes flash. 
But speak disrespectfully of the United States and you could 
easily have trouble with him. What amused us most of all was 
his almost illimitable clumsiness, He stumbled over any obsta- 
cle that another fellow would step over. To see the easy, digni- 
fied General Funston of to-day would give you no conception of 
the school-boy Funston. Nor was there ever a more impression- 
able boy. In those early days he fell devotedly in love witha 
new girl rather oftener than once a year. He went about his 
wooing affairs with the same impulsive, indomitable purpose 
that he has always applied to every affair of life. 

** No one in school or college could quote the amount of high- 
class poetry that was stored away in his brain. No occupation 
was exciting enough for him. Although he studied for a while 
at a business college, the slavery of a desk or the routine of mer- 
cantile life would have filled him with more terror than the 
prospect of hell. It is a part of General Funston’s nature that he 
educated himself strictly according to his own ideas, and earned 
all the money that paid the expenses of his study. Military 
affairs and history were always a passion with him. Every- 
thing that came to his net of knowledge was the fish of further 
opportunity. One summer, with a party of professors and stu- 
dents, he went to Estes Park, California. While crossing an icy 
field in descending Long’s Peak he slipped and all but plunged 
to death in a crevasse. In the nick,of time he thrust his rifle 
through a crust of snow and barely managed to hold himself 
there until rescued. Shortly after be wrote a vivid account of 
that adventure, which he sent to Saint Nicholas. It was ac- 
cepted and handsomely paid for, and that showed him that he 
could write acceptably, thus opening a ew, profitable field to 
him.” 

Soon after he went to Fert Smith, Ark., and engaged in 
newspaper work. It did not pay well, and so drove him to 
other fields of employment. He was for a while a collector on 
the Santa Fé Railway. A little later he secured a position 
which he hailed as a godsend. That was an order from the 
United States Department of Agriculture to go to Montana and 
collect botanical specimens. He found thelife full of adventure 
as well. Here he was so successful that later he was made one 
of a government party sent to explore Death Valley. Two fear- 
ful experiences of being lost in that terrible desert, when the 
temperature was above 140 degrees, fell to him here. Later on 
he made the transition to Alaska, tramping and sledding 3,500 
miles through that frozen land in search of specimens. Nothing 
that grew there escaped his collectorship. He brought back 
with him innumerable weather observations. Chilkoot Pass, 

Dyea, and the land of the Yukon are to him familiar memories. 
Incredible perils and sufferings fell to his lot. A man of less 
nerve and will would have succumbed. On his return he was 
warmly commended by the department for his faithful service. 
Two years were spent in the trip. 
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HERO WHO HAS JUST RETURNED WITH THE FIGHTING KANSAS 


THE PHILIPPINES. 
HANCOCK 


The year of 1895 found Frederick Funston on a coffee planta- 
tion in Mexico, but be soon returned to New York. Here jour- 
nalistic work occupied him until the Cuban cause awoke both 
his love of adventure and his strongest sympathies. Applying 
to the junta in New York for a commission in the Cuban army, 
he knew of artillery. His replies were 
evasive, but sufficiently promising. In the few days that he 
had left before sailing on a filibustering expedition he applied 
himself determinedly to the study of the subject. Visiting ar- 
senals, asking questions by the hundred, devouring and sifting 
all the literature be could find on the subject, he left the United 
His experiences there lasted 


was asked what he 
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States with Cabrena’s expedition. 
for fifteen months. He served with Garcia and with Gomez, 
and in the first battle in which he took part he handled bis can- 
pon so well that he was commended in orders. After the siege 
of Las Tunas, where Funston served his field-pieces with the 
skill of a lifetime artilleryman, he was made chief of Cuban 
artillery, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

Later, in trying to leave Cuba on a furlough, Funston ran 
into a Spanish trocha. It had to be passed, for it lay between 
himself and the United States. He had been accompanied, so 
far, by another American, also a volunteer in the Cuban serv- 
ice. They knew the location of the nearest block-house on the 
trocha, and could pass considerably to one side of it, but there 
was danger of running into Spanish pickets. This made it ad- 
visable for one to go forward and ascertain whether the way 
was clear. So, while his friend halted in the brush a hundred 
and fifty yards from the trocha-line, the Little Man of War 
went cautiously forward. Despite his care, he ran into a small 
clump of Spaniards. In a twinkling he was staring into the 
muzzles of their Mausers. After a few seconds that must have 
tried even the nerves of Funston, he rode boldly forward, loud- 
ly proclaiming that he had tired of fighting Spain, and had 
come to give himself up, under the amnesty proclamation. He 
talked volubly, and loudly, too, thus warning his friend, who 
lay low and presently made his escape backward from the 
trocha. He was closely, incessantly questioned by Spaniards, 
even court-martialed ; but so thoroughly sincere did he appear 
through his serial inquisition that at last even the suspicious don 
was deceived, and Funston was shipped to Havana, after giving 
his parole to leave the island and no longer aid the Cubans. 
From Havana, after a visit to Consul-General Lee, he went to 
New York. He arrived in Gotham emaciated, weak, out of 
luck in mind and body after his fearful experiences. But a man 
of his vigor and will did not require long to get on his feet. He 
began to lecture on Cuba. 

It was at Leavenworth, Kan., among his friends, that he 
delivered bis most eloquent address. There were many regular- 
army officers from the near-by garrison in the audience. He 
led aside the gentleman who was to introduce him, and whis- 
pered: ‘‘ For sake don’t introduce me as Colonel 
Funston. Just make it plain mister. There are too many real 
military men in the audience. It would make me look like a 
fool to parade a Cuban title in the presence of real, professional 
military men !” This genuine modesty and the knowledge of 
his really magnificent work in Cuba made for the little soldier 
a host of friends among the military contingent at Leaven- 
worth. At the outbreak of the Spanish war he went to these 
friends, got letters from them to the War Department, and 
then post haste off to Washington to offer his services to the 
government. But he suddenly recollected that he was under 
contract to deliver three or four more lectures, and left Leaven- 
worth to fill these dates. During this short tour he received two 
urgent telegrams. One was from Governor Leedy, the other 
from Colonel Hawkins, of Fort Leavenworth. Hawkins had 
received from Washington orders to find Funston and get him 
to the capital by the fastest train. Governor Leedy offered the 
coloneley of the first Kansas regiment to be organized. Ac- 
cepting, Funston hurried to Washington. Here, at the sugges- 
tion of General Miles, he registered under an assumed name at 
the hotel, and remained strictly incognito for a week, during 
which time he gave the War Department the best information 
it had about Cuba. Then he was hustled off to Tampa, where 
he gave his information in turn to General Shafter. His next 
task was to compile a pamphlet, principally topographical, con- 
cerning Cuba. It was characteristic of him that at Tampa, in 
the presence of hundreds of regular-army officers, he wore no 
uniform, until General Shafter hinted that a uniform was ex- 
pected of him. 

In the meantime Governor Leedy, rather contrary to the 
War Department’s orders, had mobilized the Kansas volunteers 
at Topeka instead of at Leavenworth, and the result was that 
when the regiment was ordered to San Francisco it had to go 
without the uniforms and equipments, which were at Leaven- 
worth. This splendid regiment, composed mainly of ‘‘ green” 
but sturdy, athletic young farmers, went, on the advice of its 
officers, in the oldest clothes the men possessed. Imagine the 
appearance that they created, going in none too well aligned 
column of fours past the state- bouse. Small wonder that 
thoughtless people greeted the sight with audible derision ! 
Kansas has since learned to thrill at mention of the splendid 
Twentieth. 

It was on the 16th of June that Frederick’ Funston, going 
direct from Tampa, joined his regiment at San Francisco. 
Here he went to school to his majors. Realizing that he had 
but small grasp of American infantry regulations, he felt no 
shame in studying under subordinates who were letter-perfect. 
Major Metcalf was a militia officer of long experience, Major 
Whitman a lieutenant from the Second Regular Infantry. 
With the same push and rush that had made him so soon a 
thorough artillery officer in Cuba, Funston became a colonel in 
every fact of military requirement. It was not many weeks 


heaven’s 


ere he had passed beyond his majors, skilled as they were. 
While in San Francisco the little Man of War met what he 
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and his nearest friends consider his best luck of all, in the per 
son of Miss Eva Blankart, a local musician of considerable note 
and a Venus attractive enough for Mars. 
characteristic of the impulsive, dashing man-of-one-purpose. 
After a month's acquaintance he proposed. Three days later, 
on the night of October 26th, the young couple were wedded. 
Time for this all-important matter was limited to minutes, 
Kissing his bride, hurriedly accepting the congratulations of 
his friends, he hurried back to his regiment, which was even 
then in the throes of embarkation. The next day Funston and 
his Kansas boys were treading the rolling, pitching deck of the 
Indiana, while California lay invisible to the eastward. Some 
correspondents wrote slushy stories to the effect that Mrs. Funs- 


His courtship was 


ton was stowed away on the transport, disguised as a trum 
peter. This was nonsense. Colonel Funston did not desire his 
bride in a far-away city that was likely at any moment to be in 
the turmoil of savage warfare. But Mrs. Funston was not long 
delayed in reaching Manila, for she followed, eight days later, 
on the Newport. From this point on the history of Colonel 
Funston is identical with the glorious record of his regiment. 

The deed that thrilled the English-speaking world was the 
crossing of the Rio Grande de la Pampanga by the Kansas boys 
last April. I have not yet seen in print a full account of the 
circumstances. When Corporal Ferguson, of E Company, after 
climbing across on the girders of the dismantled bridge to with- 
in twenty feet of the insurgent trenches that were blazing with 
rebel fire, reported that it was impracticable to take the bridge 
by assault, Colonel Funston did not, as often stated, call for 
volunteers to swim. Instead, he first called for 120 volunteers, 
and, obtaining them quickly, he marched the little column 500 
yards down the river. He was on the point of successfully 
crossing when the movement was betrayed by the barking of 
a dog. It was later in the day when the time came ripe for the 
rope-swimming incident. Privates White and Tremblay’s mag- 
nificent heroism must now be familiar to every man, woman, 
and child who reads in Euglish. When the rope had been made 
fast three men tried to cross the river in a canoe with White’s 
and Tremblay’s clothing and equipments. It takes a native to 
handle one of these tipsy canoes, and this one upset in mid- 
stream. White and Tremblay, after their late success, were 
now compelled to plunge in to the rescue of their belongings, 
as well as to the rescue of the three men out of a boat. When 
Funston and the first forty-five men had got across on the fa 
mous raft a rattling dash was made upon the trenches, shouting 
in thunderous tones the regimental yell: ‘‘ Rock, chalk! Jay, 
hawk! K. V.! Kansas Volunteers !” 

The insurgents fled as soon as they heard it. 

At Santo Tomas the rebels proved to be behind strong 
works. It was here that Captain Albright was wounded, Lieu- 
tenant McTaggart killed, and the Little Man of War was shot 
in the left hand. That night Funston was ordered in to Manila 
to have his wound properly dressed. While coming in on the 
train he received a telegram. There being no lights allowed in 
the car, he thrust the dispatch into his pocket. After having 
his hand dressed at his quarters he remembered the telegram 
It was from General Otis, announcing his pro- 
A little group of officers 
As 


and opened it. 
motion to a brigadier-generalship. 
chatted together that evening in a congratulatory way. 
Funston rose to retire, Major Metcalf said : 

‘* Good-night, general.” 

With prophetic meaning the Little Man of War replied : 

** Good-night, colonel.” 

And Metcalf now commands the regiment. 

From colonel to general the only change in Frederick Fun- 
ston is in the insignia on his shoulder-straps. He is the same 
quiet, determined, affable, lovable and loved man. 

It may be that he has political ambitions. If he has he well 
conceals them. Undoubtedly the people of Kansas want the 
Little Man of War for their Governor. Whether he would ac- 
cept the position is more than any man can say save Frederick 
Funston. He has the faculty of keeping his own secrets. 


The Red Ears. 


THE moon was like a pumpkin—round, 
Ripe, golden—hangin’ there. 

*Twould took the first prize, I'll be bound, 
At any county fair. 

Whatever you may call it, I'm 
Dead sure in sun and dew 

It soaks, until about this time 
It’s mellowed through and through. 


Well, any way, ‘twas harvest moon— 
And that’s enough for me. 
It made the place as bright as noon 
For Jones's huskin’-bee. 
And yellow—gosh! The yellowest light 
I ever saw before 
Came streamin’ through the summer night 
And in the old barn-door. 


It “yellowed ” all the corn I got. 
I husked and husked, by gum ! 
And burrowed in like sixty—not 
A single red, I swum ! 
And when young Si Smith found an ea 
And kissed Samanthy Ladd, 
It made me feel uncommon queer. 
It almost made me mad. 


She’s well worth kissin’, I tell you / 
I envied Si that smack. 

She didn’t like it, tho’, I knew— 
She didnt kiss him back! 

She looked at me and tossed her head 
And said: ‘* You’re way behind. 
You haven't found an ear that’s red— 

You must be color-blind.” 


And Si Smith laughed—a spiteful laugh 
(He’s naturally mean), 
But in a second and a half 
I'd kissed her, slick and clean. 
She didn’t care, but blushed like—my ! 
While I said : ‘* Say, it ‘pears 
You fellers aren‘t so all-fired spry; 
B’gosh, here's two red ears !"’ Epwin L. 5aBls 
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The War in South Africa. 


THE BATTLE-GROUND AND THE ORIGIN OF THE TROUBLES 
-PRESENT STATUS OF THE OPPOSING ForcES—THE LEAD 
ERS OF THE ARMIES 


THE war-cloud that has so long hung over the southern end 
of the African continent has at last burst into a storm, and the 
Briton and the Boer are once more engaged in deadly conflict. 
While the tension was very great and the war fever was high 
in both countries, it is likely that diplomacy might have worked 
out its ends and peace been maintained had it not been for the 
ultimatum launched at Great Britain by President Kriiger on 
October 10th. This document made such impossible demands 
and was so sharp and peremptory in its tone as to make further 
negotiations between the two countries impossible. The Eng- 
lish government failing to make a favorable response within 
forty-eight hours, according to the terms of the ultimatum, the 
Boers began their threatened advance upon Natal, and the con- 
flict was on. 

The Transvaal, otherwise known as the South African Re- 





COLONEL R. 8, 8. BADEN- 
POWELL, COMMANDING 
A BRITISH BRIGADE 
OF ROUGH RIDERS. 


PRINCE CHRISTIAN VICTOR, 
GRANDSON OF THE QUEEN, 
IN THE BRITISH AFRI- 
CAN SERVICE. 


public, was originally formed by part of the Boers, who left 
the Cape Colony in 1835 for Natal, but quitted that colony on 
its annexation to the British crown. In 1852 the independence 
of the Transvaal was recognized by the British government, 
but this was followed in 1877 by annexation, against which, in 
December, 1880, the Boers took up arms, and a treaty of peace 
was signed March 21st, 1881. According to the convention rat- 
ified by the Volksraad, October 26th, 1881, self-government was 
restored to the Transvaal so far as regards internal affairs, the 
control and management of external affairs being reserved to 
her Majesty the Queen of Engiand, as suzerain. 

Another convention with the government of Great Britain 
was signed in London, February 27th, 1884, ratified by the 
Volksraad August 8th, by which the State is to be known as the 
South African Republic, and the British suzerainty was restrict- 
ed to control of foreign relations. 

The area of the Transvaal is hardly more than that of our 
State of Colorado. I: contains 110,139 square miles. At the 
date of the last census the population was sct down at 1,095,397, 
of whom 345,397 were white, and the remainder natives, largely 
Kaffirs. The seat of government is Pretoria, with a population 
of about 25,000. The largest town is Johannesburg, the mining 
centre of the Witwatersrand gold-fields, with a population of 
about 100,000. The country has no seacoast, its nearest seaport 
being at Delagoa Bay, a Portuguese possession fifty miles from 
the Boer country at the nearest point. The Transvaal has never 
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had a standing army, but all able-bodied citizens are subject to 
military service in case of war, In recent years the State has 
had a volunteer force numbering about 2,000 men, subsidized by 
the government, 

Among the leading dramatis persone im the tragical scenes 
which are now being enacted in South Africa may be mentioned 
Sir Alfred Milner, the British high commissioner, who has been 
a party in several fruitless conferences with President Kriiger 
during the past few months ; President Steyn, of the Orange 
l'ree State, who has cast in his lot and that of his republic with 
the Boers ; General Sir Redvers Buller, commander-in-chief of 
all the British forces at the scene of war ; Sir George Stewart 
White, commander of the British in Natal, and General Sy- 
monds, his second in command ; Colénel Baden-Powell, station- 
ed with an English brigade at Mafeking, on the west border of 
the Transvaal; and General Joubert, to whom Oom Paul has 
intrusted the leadership of his armies. 

All of these officers, including the Boer leader, have been in 
action many times, and are seasoned veterans, This is true also 
of some of the minor officers, such as Major-General Colville, 
wko served with distixction at the battles of El Teb and Tamai, 
in the Soudan ; Major-General Hildegard, who won laurels for 
himself in Egypt ; Major-General Hart, who has served in the 
Transvaal in previous troubles; and Major-General French, 
commander of cavalry in Natal, who made a brilliant record 
‘ himself in the Nile expedition of 1884-5. Colonel Baden- 
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Powell, who commands the British cavalry in Bechuanaland, 
and Colonel Plumer, the infantry leader at the same point, were 
said to be the two best officers on the British side in the Mata 
bele rebellion. 

This force, which is expected to move on the Transvaal from 
the direction of Mafeking, is made up of rough riders and crack 
marksmen from Bulawayo, and is known as the “ Fighting 
Fifth.” It may be said, in brief, that both the opposing armies 
are led and officered by capable and experienced men, and for 
this reason, among others, the conflict is likely to be severe and 
protracted. 

American interests in the Transvaal during the war will be in 
charge of our consul at Pretoria, Mr. Charles E. Macrum. Mr. 
Macrum was appointed to this post by President McKinley a 
year ago last June. He is a native of western Pennsylvania, 
but for some years previous to his appointment had resided at 
East Liverpool, O., where he was treasurer of a large manufact- 
uring concern. He is credited with being a man of rare-exec- 
utive abilities, and it is confidently expected that he will fulfill 
all expectations in his present difficult and trying position. In 
addition to his own consular duties, the interests of the British 
residents in the Transvaal have been 
committed to his charge during the 
period of hostilities. 

As for the difficulties which have 
led up to the present crisis, they are 
partly due to the feeling of hostility 
bred by the troubles of the past and 
the sores of conflict which have never 
been healed, but more largely to the 
conditions brought about by the dis- 
covery of gold in the Transvaal, and 
the consequent enormous influx of 
foreigners, chiefly British citizens, at- 
tracted thither by the mining indus- 
try. These foreigners, known in local 
terminology as Uitlanders, or Out- 
landers, have increased to such an ex- 
tent in recent years that they out- 
number the Boers two to one, and are 
said to own half the land and to pay 
ninety per cent. of the taxes, On the strength of this show- 
ing the Uitlanders have from time to time demanded an en 
largement of their political privileges, including a proportion- 
ate representation in the councils of the State, demands which 
the Boers have stoutly denied on the ground that to admit the 
Uitlanders to equal political rights with themse'ves would be 
virtually to surrender the government into their hands. 

As to the probable outcome of the struggle begun in South 
Africa, the chances are, of course, greatly in favor of the Eng- 
lish. They outnumber the Boers a thousand to one and have 
enormous resources to draw upon for munitions of war, while 
their enemies have comparatively little. But other factors may 
enter into the conflict which will tend to render the result more 
doubtful. 

The scene of action in the present war will probably be con- 
fined to a comparatively small area, including portions of the 
British Colony of Natal, the Orange Free State, some portion of 
British Bechuanaland, and possibly a part of Cape Colony. 
Among the principal towns in the area of disturbance, or that 
are likely to figure in the war in some connection, are the two in 
the Transvaal already mentioned, Pretoria and Johannesburg ; 
Pietermaritzburg, the capital of Natal; Durban, its seaport, 
and Ladysmith, a strategic point near the western border of 
Natal; Bloemfontein, the capital of the Orange Free State ; 
Kimberley, the seat of the great diamond-mines, and Mafeking, 
a border town between Bechuanaland and the Transvaal, on 
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beautiful jewel, the gift of the State, containing a likeness of 
the admiral, surrounded by eighteen diamonds, 

From Montpelier the admiral went to Northfield, Vt., where 
he laid the corner-stone of the memorial hall at Norwich Uni- 
versity, an institution in which he received a part of his early 
education. During the journey to Vermont and in all his travels 
about that State by rail, Admiral Dewey was the guest of Dr. 
W. Seward Webb, the popular president of the Wagner Car 
Company, who placed his own private train at the admiral’s dis 
posal, and entertained him royally on the first night after his 
arrival in the State, at Dr. Webb’s palatial home at Shelburn 
Farms. In the views which our artist gives of those happy days 
in Vermont, we have only a glimpse of Dr. Webb in the back- 
ground, where he modestly insisted on keeping. 

The hero of Manila Bay arrived in Boston October 13th. 
Over 100,000 people were massed in the vicinity of the North 
Station to welcome him. The admiral was escorted by the vari- 





























ADMIRAL DEWEY’S WATCH, CHAIN AND CHARM, THE GIFT OF 
. THE PEOPLE OF BOSTON. 


ious Grand Army ef the Republic posts of Boston and vicinity 
and the recently organized veterans of the Spanish-American 
war. Arriving at his hotel, the admiral witnessed a $2,500 fire- 
works display by the city. 

The next morning he was driven to Boston Common, where 
25,000 school-children received him ; each child carried a minia- 
ture American flag, and, facing the admiral, sang ‘‘ America” 
and ‘‘ The Star-spangled Banner.” Admiral Dewey wept at the 
touching tribute. To the mayor he remarked that the singing 
of the children was the most impressive sight he had ever seen. 

Amid tremendous enthusiasm the admiral stepped from his 
carriage and mounted a platform in front of the city hall: Mayor 
Quiucy more than exceeded the expectations of his warmest 
admirers. His address moved the admiral and evoked enthusi- 
astic applause from the vast audience. After eulogizing the 
admiral, the mayor presented him a beautiful open faced gold 
watch. The numeration on the dial is set in rubies and other 
precious stones. A magnificent monogram of the admiral in 
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the west. The first decisive operations of the war will probably 
take place in the angle of Natal, in the vicinity of the pass of 
Laing’s Nek, opening into the Drakensberg Mountains. In this 
region is Majuba Hill and the Ingogo River, where the Boers 
defeated the English ten years ago. L. M. 


Welcome to the Nation’s Hero. 


Ir may be doubted whether any popular greetings touched 
the heart of Admiral Dewey more deeply than those which he 
received during his brief sojourn in his native State. The peo- 
ple of Vermont are justly proud of the brave man whose deeds 
have brought such lustre to her name. From the time he ar- 
rived at Shelburn, on the evening of October 10th, until he 
left the State three days later for Boston, his way through town 
and country was attended with every manifestation of affection. 
The first‘night in Vermont was spent as the guest of Dr. W. Se- 
ward Webb, at Shelburn Farms. On the day following the 
admiral proceeded to Montpelier, his native city and the home 
of his brother. Here he spent some delightful hours. 

On the second day at Montpelier there was a parade in his 
honor, the largest ever seen in the Green Mountain State. 
Among the features was a cLorus of school-children with waving 
flags, anda great display of fireworks in the evening. A special- 
ly pleasing ineident was the presentation to the admiral of a 
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diamonds is on the reverse side. A diamond solitaire is set in 
the winding-stem. There is a gold locket and charm, with the 
admiral’s flag engraved on one side, the four stars being repre- 
sented by small diamonds, and an engraved representation of an 
anchor on the other. The watch was handed the admiral ona 
solid-silver tray, on which was engraved the freedom of the city. 

After the ceremony at the city ball Admiral Dewey was driven 
to the home of J. Montgomery Sears, a Boston multi-million- 
aire, where he enjoyed an early lunch with about thirty guests. 
At noon the admiral was in his place at the head of the proces- 
sion, and the mobilized militia of the State began its march. 
The admiral’s carriage was showered with floral tributes, and at 
the state-house he reviewed, with the Governor and mayor and 
other distinguished guests, the parade of the Olympia’s crew 
and the soldiers and sailors of the Bay State. As the paraders 
passed the state-house they wheeled into historic Boston Com- 
mon and formed into line to witness the interesting and impress- 
ive ceremony of returning the colors of the regiments who had 
participated in the Spanish war. This over, the admiral was 
driven to his hotel, where he rested until he was driven to the 
Algonquin Club house, where he was the guest of honor at a 
State dinner given by Governor Wolcott. Two hundred dis- 
tinguished men sat down with the admiral. There was no 
speech making, but everybody drank the health of the hero. 
Sunday the admiral rested and took a walk out in the after- 
noon. He left Boston for Washington at seven P. M. 
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Harvesting by Wholesale. 


THE WONDERFUL Story or OKLAHOMA’s RaPip GROowTH 
AND Its Enormous Crops THis YEaR—How THE WHEAT 
Is HARVESTED. 


OKLAHOMA was essentially a poor man’s country for two or 
three years after it was‘opened for settlement, but no one dares 
designate it by that name now. It is wonderful to think that 
less than ten years ago its prosperous farms were the stamping 
grounds of the Indian, and the pasture of thousands of cattle. 
All this is changed. While the farms are not as well improved 
as the majority of those in older settled communities, yet no- 
where can the farmers boast of better crops and fewer failures 
than in Oklahoma. Long, pleasant falls for sowing, mild win- 
ters, an early harvest, and favorable weather for threshing and 
marketing the grain, tend to make life in the Territory most 
pleasant. 

Wheat is the leading crop of Oklahoma. It is mostly grown 
on small farms, though there are many large fields of from 1,000 
to 5,000 acres, One of the largest wheat farms is that of Joe 
Miller, near Ponca City ; he having 4,500 acres in wheat this 
year. He had twenty-four binders at work cutting this im- 
mense acreage, and it was said that the crop runs from thirty 
to thirty-five bushels to the acre. Most farmers have from two 
to four binders ; two being sufficient to cut a quarter section in 
three or four days. One machine could do the work very easily, 
but the question of time is vital. A hail-storm or a severe rain- 
storm could do much damage, if the grain is ripe; in fact, a 
great deal more than the price of three or four new machines. 

The harvest season begins in June, and the laborers are 
mostly trazsients. These men are regular harvesters, who be- 
gin with the early harvest here in Oklahoma, and work their 
way north, till the season closes in the Dakotas. The farmers 
make it a point to feed the hands well, knowing that by 
“skimping” the table the men are liable to quit or go on a 
strike. Each machine requires from three to five horses, and a 
man torun it ; where five borses are used a boy is necessary to 
guide the leaders. When the crop is thin and poor, three 
horses are sufficient, but this year the grain was so thick and 
heavy that most farmers used five to a machine which makes 
a cut seven feet wide. Besides the bands on the machine, a 
force of four or six men follow in the wake of the binders, and 
shock the tied bundles which have been dropped at intervals of 
about twenty feet. The shockers are paid at the rate of $1.50 
per day, with board, while the man running the binder receives 
$2.00, with board. Owing tothe scarcity of labor in the early 
season, farmers 1n certain localities were offering $2.50 for ma- 
chine hands. 

In the class of binders in general use the horses are hitched 
in front of it ; but the part of the machine which does the cut- 
ting is to the inside and not directly behind the team. The 
horses must necessarily have a clear path, and could not travel 
through a field of grain from one and one-half to two and one 
half feet high all day long. There is now an improved binder 
coming into use, where the team pushes the machine. This is 
called a ‘* header,” and it does not bind the wheat, but forces it 
upward through a chute, where it drops into a box-wagon, 
which is driven alongside the ‘ header.” As soon as the large 
box is filled the wagon is driven away to where the wheat is 
being stacked, and another takes its place. Three such box- 
wagons are generally used with each machine. When the box- 
wagon reaches the stack the cut grain is pitched on to the pile 
by three or four men, and when the wagon is empty it moves 
aside fer the next to be unloaded. A header requires at least 
six horses, but makes a considerably larger cut than the other. 

The shocks are allowed to stand a week or so before threshing 
begins. The shocks are then hauled to the thresher in wagons, 
and the self-feeder takes the wheat and separates it from the 
straw. The grain flows from the spout of the thresher into the 
waiting wagons or tanks, and is then taken away to the elevator 
or granary. The straw is accumulating very fast in the mean- 
time, and the machine must often be moved on this account. 
Some of the separators cut the straw into bits and blow it from 
the machine. Nearly every county has one or more flouring- 
mills. The wheat crop of 1899 is estimated at 40,000,000 bush- 
els. Kay County is the greatest wheat section, and few yields 
fall below twenty bushels per acre. Some farmers harvested as 
high as forty bushels an acre. The wheat is of such high quali- 
ty that a great many mills accept the grain at the highest prices 
without inspection. 

Oats are also successfully being grown, the average being 
forty -five bushels an acre. The corn acreage is increasing 
every season, and some enormous yields—as high as eighty-five 
to ninety bushels per acre in the bottom-lands—have been re- 
ported. Watermelons are also grown in abundance, some one- 
hundred-pounders being on exhibition at the street fair in Okla- 
homa City last September. Oklahoma is very anxious to be ad- 
mitted to statehood. If it should come in together with the 
Indian Territory the new State would be one of the largest in 
the Union. 

The illustrations accompanying this article were made in 
Salt Fork Valley, near Tonkawa, Kay County. Two railroads 
are now building to Tonkawa, and they are sure to find a profit- 
able field in this rich wheat country. GEORGE STARK. 


California Follows Vermont. 


Ir DECORATES TZE VETERANS OF THE SPANISH WAR WIT! 
BEAUTIFUL MEDALS OF HONOR. 


San FRANCISCO, October 1st, 1899 —California, imitating the 
good example set by General W. Seward Webb, of Vermont 
who provided medals of honor for all the Spanish-war veterans 
of that State at his own expense, is decorating her native sol- 
diery in a way which they will not soon forget. Thousands 
of medals have been prepared for the returning volunteers, not 
only those of the famous First Regiment,.but those who volun- 
teered to fight but did not reach Manila, and also for the many 
artillerymen. The medals are of aluminum, and while the 
large number which had to be prepared made it impossibie that 
the medals should be costly, they are artistic. With each goes 
a certificate of service. Before mustering out the First Regi- 
ment of California Volunteers, the Native Sons of the Golden 
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West and the Native Daughters, two societies composed of na- 
tives of California and numberiag thousands of members, dec- 
orated the volunteers at the Presidio with the medals. The 
Native Sons and Daughters, assisted by the newspapers, were 
behind the medal idea, and it was through their perseverance 
and energy that most of the money was raised by popular 
subscription. Over $8,000 was raised. The Native Daughters 
pinned the medals on the breasts of the veterans, and the pleas 
ing little ceremony was over. These medals will doubtless be 
preserved in families with the same pride that the old flint-lock 
aud powder-horn of the Revolution possess for us of a later gen- 
eration, and which the faded blue coats of Civil-War days re- 
ceive when they are seen on parade. 
MABEL CLARE CRAFT. 


Threshing Watermelons. 


THIS is the banner watermelon year of the West. The sand- 
hills of the prairies and even the plains of the short-grass coun- 
try are producing the most magnificent, luscious melons ever 
known there. The farmers are at a loss how to dispose of them, 
as the shippers cannot find a market for the abundant supply. 
To utilize them there has been constructed a novel machine for 
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‘* Where do you live ?” was then asked. 

**One-forty-four Cherry Street,” the prisoner said, losing a 
watch and chain to another sleuth. Letters were abstracted 
from one of the man’s inside coat pockets, and a knife was 
secured from the hip pocket. Everything the man had went 
before the pedigree was all taken. Then the sergeant asked : 

‘** Well, boys, have you got through searching him ?” 

One man laid the watch on the desk, another a pocket-book, a 
third a bundle of letters, a fourth a bunch of keys, another a 
roll of bills, and so on. 

It was a wild-eyed and mystified prisoner the doorman led 
back to the cells. RAYMOND 8, SPEaRs. 


Looks into New Books. 


Ir is not easy to find fault with a book after reading such 
a preface as that which Mr. Kinahan Cornwallis writes for his 
historical poems on Mexico and Peru and the Discovery of 
the Pacific. He does not expect, he says, that his volume will 
bring him either fame or money, and he does not care. He has 
enough money at all events, and as for fame, that may come or 
not ; he will be content either way. Mr. Cornwallis finds hap- 
piness and satisfaction in the fact that the composition of these 





























A NEW WESTERN INDUSTRY—THRESHING WATERMELONS FOR THEIR SEEDS. 


threshing the melons and securing from them the seeds, which 
bring a high price at the various seed-houses. The machine has 
a large cylinder, from which strong spikes project. The melons 
have been cut open the previous day so that they are soft, and 
as they are thrown into the hopper they break into pieces. The 
cylinder grinds them into pulp, and as this substance is worked 
along a sieve the seeds fall through, with a little pulp attached 
to them. They are then shoveled into a large vat, water added, 
and the whole ferments. When this has taken place the seeds 
are found at the bottom of the vat and are taken out and dried 
for shipment. Asitis easy to get $100 worth of seeds from an 
acre of melons, this promises to open into a very profitable in- 
dustry for the settlers of the plains. 


The Play of the Sleuths. 


DETECTIVES of a police-station whose precinct borders on the 
Bowery, in New York, saw a professional pickpocket plying his 
craft on that thoroughfare. The culprit and victim were taken 
to a side street and into a police-station, where a burly sergeant 
sat behind the desk. 

The detectives and plain-clothes men gathered before the 
desk, about the prisoner, and the sergeant began to take the 
pickpocket’s pedigree. 

‘* What’s your name ?” the sergeant asked. 

‘* James Robinson,” was the reply. Just then a plain-clothes 
man emptied the change pocket of the prisoner’s coat. 

‘* How old are you ?” was the query. 

‘* Twenty-five years,” was the answer. A detective got a 
note-book and pencil from a coat pocket. 


poems has led him to search deep and wide in the treasure- 
veins of American history and to Jay up for himself a vast store 
of useful learning. That Mr. Cornwallis is an earnest student 
and a genuine American patriot there can be no doubt. His 
volume is published at the office of the Wall Street Daily Inves- 
tigator, 44 Broadway, New York. It has our best wishes. 





Seductive is the first and most fitting word that comes to 
our mind as we glance through the beautiful volume in which 
Mr. Frank Presbrey has set forth the resources and develop- 
ment of ‘*The Empire of the South,” for a copy of which we 
are indebted to the kindness of A. R. Blakely & Co., of the 
St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans. Each of the Southern States, 
beginning with Virginia, is taken up in turn and described with 
a wealth of interesting detail and in a most entertaining style. 
Information is given on almost every conceivable point, on 
farming, mining, manufacturing, trade, and commerce, these 
and everything else which a capitalist or a home-seeker could 
wish to be informed about. And all this is re enforced and illu- 
minated with innumerable photographic views of the chiefest 
and most beautiful buildings in each State, public and private, 
with glimpses of lovely parks, drives, and pleasure-resorts, and 
charming bits of scenery by mountains, rivers, and valleys. 
These illustrations help make the work specially seductive. To 
look at them is to have a strong desire created to take the next 
train for the land of sunshine and flowers. 


It cannot be doubted that a great amount of useless lumber 
is sent out by the government printing-office at Washington, 
but this characterization does not apply to the ‘‘ Primer of For- 

estry,” which we have just re- 





ceived from that quarter. The 
author of this work is Mr. Gif- 











ford Pinchot, who has charge 
of the division of forestry in 
the Department of Agricult- 
ure As impliel in the title, 
the work is of an elementary 
character. lv treats of the 
food, the composition and 
growth of trees, their require- 
ments for heat and moisture, 
the life of a forest, natural 
pruning, and the enemies of 
trees. All these matters and 
many others akin to them are 
discussed and explained in a 
clear, simple, and thoroughly 
entertaining style. The text is 
enfcrced with a profusion of 
beautiful illustrations from 
photographs, showing every 
phase of tree and forest life 











from many points of view. 
Nothing of more practica 








SAN FRANCISCO LADIES PINNING MEDALS OF HONOR ON RETURNING VOLUNTZERS. 





value, in our opinion, has ever 
been issued from the govern- 
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ment office than this primer. The subject is of v ital importance 
to the material welfare of the country, and the information 
given in this publication ought to be in the possession of every 
American citizen. {[t is an excellent and most satisfactory 


work 


The Drama in New York. 


‘Tne production of no play in New York thus far this season 
has awakened deeper interest than that which surrounde | the 
first presentation of the Zangwill play, *‘ The Children of the 
Ghetto.” The real test of its success came with its first presenta 
tion, under the management of George C. Tyler, at the Herald 
Square Theatre. It was greeted by a crowded house, and at its 
close, in response to enthusiastic demands, all the leading per 
formers were called to the front of the curtain and, finally, Mr 
The Zangwill play 
may well be described as a curiosity, and as such, if for no other 
No other 
modern production of the stage has ever revealed with equal 
In the perfection of its de- 
tail, the elaboration of its scenic effects and exact interpretation 
its characters, the Zangwill play is artistic to the highest de 
ree. No one willdeny that the two opening acts are prolix an: 
edious, but both are profoundly interesting in their exemplifica- 
tion of the inner life of the Jewish race, and both are enlivened 
by as fine a piece of eccentric acting as New York has ever seen, 
that of William Norris, as Melchitsedek Pinchas. He carries 
the comedy part with singular ability. 
lhe story hinges about the love of a Jewess, the daughter of 
n orthodox rabbi. A friend playfully places a wedding-ring 
on her finger with a declaration of marriage, and under the 
Jewish law this proves to be a complete ceremony, and compels 
the father of the bride to formally divorce her from her hus- 
band, with whom she las but the slightest acquaintance, and for 
whom she entertains no affection. Then a real lover appears in 
David Brandon, but just as the father is about to favor him, it 


Zangwill himself had to appear and speak. 
reason, it is bound to have a measure of success. 


fidelity life in the Jewish quarter. 


is discovered that, as a member of the Jewish aristocracy, the 
rabinical law forbids his marriage to a divorced woman. His 
efforts to induce the bride to elope, and her final determination, 
with a breaking heart, amid most impressive incidents, to give 
him up and to remain true to her father and her faith, afford 
an opportunity for a dramatic climax of intense interest. Miss 
Blanche Bates is the heroine, and fully meets the requirements 
of anot too trying part. Wilton Lackaye, as the gentle, rever- 
ent rabbi, is well cast, and Mr. Worthing, as the impetuous 
young lover, David Brandon, isentirely acceptable. Every one, 
and especially our Jewish friends, will want to sce the Zangwill 
play. Theauthor of the novel upon which the drama is founded, 
when called out at the opening night in New York, very proper- 
ly complimented not only bis manager, Mr. Tyler, but the entire 
company, and especially Mr. James A, Hearne, the eminent act- 
or, to whom had been committed much of thé stage work, and 
whose effective drilling of the company was evidenced in many 
directions, 

Whatever the Frohmans do is done well, and whatever is 
done by them is to please the public. As long as the public in- 
sists on having and enjoying the broadest of broad French 
farces, like ** The Girl in the Barracks,” which is nightly crowd- 
ing the Garrick Theatre, just so long such plays will be pre- 
sented to the people. It is not 
Its sole purpose is to 
amuse an audience by comical situations in which a number of 
interesting characters are involved by sundry laughable circum- 
Louis Mann and Clara Lipman have most of the work 
todo, and do it very effectively, though Joseph V. Coyne, as the 
poverty-stricken composer, and Beatrice Bonner, as the com- 
plaining wife, intensify 


Its title indicates its character, 
intended to elevate any one’s morals. 


stances, 


the interest of the many amusing 
situations into whicha young girl smuggled into a French army 
barracks for twenty-four hours, on a wager, must obviously 
find Lerself, Itis entirely safe to predict a successful run for 
* The Girl in the Barracks.” 

As pretty and popular a play as New York's audiences had 
opportunity to enjoy last winter was ‘‘ Lord and Lady Algy,.” 
and its revival at the Knickerbocker with Miss Jessie Millward 
ud Mr, William Faversham in the strongest characters, is 
naturally a suecess. Tke performance this season surpasses in 
interest that of a year ago, and is exceedingly smooth and in 
every Way mest interesting. JASON 


The President in the Twin Cities. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND St. Paut Give Him a Hearty GREETING 
Waite He Joins In WELCOMING THE RETURNING VOLUN- 
TEERS, 

* Presipenr McKINLEy and members of his Cabinet visited 
the twin cities—St, Paul and Minneapolis—Thursday, October 


_— The day marked the return of the Thirteenth Minnesota 
Voluntec after an absence of a year and a half in the Philip- 
pines. The reiment was reviewed by President McKinley, 


and forn 
daybreak 
thes 


’ chief event of the day's proceedings. From 
iursday morning the President's journey through 
maller towns and villages of Minnesota was one continuous 
Ovation. The train was an hour late in reaching St. Paul, and, 
beyond receiving a delegation of Ohioans, the President con- 
fined himself to merely bowing his acknowledgments of the 
cheering from the citizens who crowded the union depot. The 
a Bad to Minneapolis, where elaborate preparations 

mn me nics for the reception of the Presidential party. 
ate nesota volunteers arrived in Minneapolis about the 
me me as the President, ka ving first paraded in St. Paul—at 
seven 0 clock —being breakfasted and most enthusiastically re- 
ceived. The volunteers were at once reviewed by the Presi- 
dent, and the sight was witnessed by fully 300,000 people. The 
President received a great ovation, and the patriotic impulses 
of the people were heightened by the return cf the home regi- 
ment from the war—the regiment being largely made up of the 
sons of business men of the cities of St. Paul Minneapolis, St 
Ms ins Wing, and Stillwater. A finer ér more piiiieente. 
iv y 
my y of young men could not have been sent out by any 

In the afternoon President McKinley delivered an address, 


which was received with great approval. In the evening he 
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returned to St, Paul, where a public reception and meeting 
were held. There were 10,000 people crowded into the Audito 
rium building, and fully 25,000 on the outside clamoring to get 
in. Meanwhile Mrs. McKinley and ladies of the Cabinet were 
the guests of Mrs. J. J. Hill, wife cf the president of the Great 


Northern Railway. 


Kansas Fighters Return. 


THE Famous VOLUNTEERS WHOM FuNSTON LED IN THE PHIL 
IPPINES—WHAT GENERAL FUNSTON SAYS OF THE WaR 
San FRANCISCO, October 11th, 1899.—The fighting Kansas 

Funston came home on the Tartar 

October 10th. There 

were disagreeable 

storms, and the Tar- 
tar was the dirtiest 
transport that has 
into the 
bay. She is Eng 
lish, and her crew 


l'wentieth and General 


yet come 


is responsible only 
to her owners. At 
Hong-Kong the 
Tartar was so filthy 
that the English au 
thorities refused to 
pass her until all the 
men had been put 
ashore and the ship 
had been thorough 
ly cleansed. 
ing the Pacific ev 

erything went from 
bad to worse, and 
the Tartar 
came through the 
Golden Gate 
smelled to heaven 


Cross 


when 
Ss h e 


Besides the Kansans 
there were 400 dis 
charged soldiers 
aboard, and _ these 
were loud in their 
The discharged men were forced to 
and they said that in bad weather the 
wind carried the beans from their plates before they could get 
them to their mouths. These men were crazy to get ashore. 
Besides the soldiers, the Turtar had several lady passengers, 
Mrs. Funston and the wife of Major Whitman among them. 
A particularly sad case was that of the wife of the late Captain 
James Collins, of the Twenty-third Infantry. Captain Collins 
left his wife at Manila while he went to Cebu. At Cebu he died 
of fever, and the news was kept from Mrs. Collins until after 
her arrival at Hong-Kong. Mrs. Collins was prostrated with 
grief, but later seemed to rally, and was in good health until 
shortly before reaching San Francisco, when she suddenly be- 
came insane, crying out that her husband was imprisoned, and 
weeping and moaning pitifully. 

The Twentieth Kansas has improved greatly, and would 
never be recognized as the regiment of raw recruits which 
came into San Francisco, and who resented so bitterly the crit- 
icisms of their clothes and manners. The Kansas volunteers 
have proved that it takes more than clothes to make the man. 
They had a splendid welcome here. The ladies of the Kansas 
delegation had manufactured over a thousand tiny sun-flowers, 
the State flower of Kansas, and these were pinned on the breasts 
of the soldiers. General Funston rode beside the Governors of 
Kansas and Washington, and was cheered to the echo, while the 
regiment he led was cheered as loudly as he. Mothers who had 
come all the way from Kansas trudged along by the side of their 
sons, and when the regiment reached the Presidio it was enter- 
tained at a spread by the Montana men—such a feast as the men 
had not seen for months. 

General Funston does not criticise the régime of General Otis. 
He says that with the new regiments now en route to the Phil- 
ippines, and with the proper amount of cavalry, the revolution 
should be at an end by next March. He confidently expects to 
see great things accomplished this winter, and he thinks that all 
the islands need is more troops, especially cavalry. General 
Funston said: ‘‘I am not an annexationist in general, but I 
think that the United States should take the Philippines and 
hold them forever.” MABEL CLARE CRAFT. 


THE LATEST PICTURE OF GENERAL FRED- 
ERICK FUNSTON, TAKEN ON THE TRANS- 
PORT ‘* TARTAR” AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


complaints of the food. 
eat on the poop-deck, 


Life-insurance Hints. 


A CORRESPONDENT from Peoria, Ill., writes to ask ‘‘ what 
are the hazards of and objections to fraternal life insurance 
where rates are based on the American experience tables of 
mortality and graduated as to age for the premium charge ?” 
He believes that if reasonable expenses are charged for manage- 
ment and a reserve fund of ten per cent. of the premium 
charge is maintained, this insurance wiil be safe for the masses. 
Possibly my correspondent may be right, but either the fra- 
ternal companies are not conducted on this basis or else the 
system is a failure. 7 

A case in point is that of the Knights and Ladies of Honor, 
an assessment fraternal order, the Supreme Lodge of which, at 
its recent session in Indianapolis, heard the ‘‘ Supreme Pro- 
tector” report that unless something was done by a readjust- 
ment of rates, it would be difficult to obtain sufficient new 
membership to keep the organization in a prosperous condition. 
This officer insisted on a readjustment of rates so that they 
would be in proportion to the risk involved, younger members 
paying less and older members paying more, and he added that 
there was no escaping responsibility, ‘if solidity, justice, equity, 
and perpetuity are sought.” Furthermore, he said that ‘‘every 
person insured must contribute to the relief fund in exact pro- 
portion as he contributes to the hazards of loss.” All the fra- 
ternal societies have gone through this kind of an experience, 
many of them succumbing to it, and their only safety has been 
in following the example of the old-line companies and charging 
a premium sufficient not only to meet death losses, but also to 
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provide a reserve which would absolutely guard against the pos- 
sibility of disaster. No fraternal company that I am aware of 
does this. Hence my preference for the old-line companies, 
which are compelled by law to accept these conditions of safety, 
permanence, and security. 

**C.,” Fishkill Landing, N. Y.: I do not find that the company you 
refer to does any business in this State. Perhaps you have not given 
me the name correctly. 

“T.,” Houston, Texas: I think you would do better if you would 
drop your policy and take one in one of the strong, old-line companies, 
like the Equitable, the New York Life, or the Mutual Life, or any com 
pany of this class and character. 

“S.," Canandaigua, N. Y.: I think well of the Travelers’ twenty 
year policies. This is an old-line company, and doing a large and in 
creasing business. I would prefer it to the Metropolitan. (2) The 
Prudential is a very prosperous, strong concern, as good as any that 
you mention. 

**C.,". Middleboro, Mass.: The American Temperance Life Associa- 
tion is classified by the New York department among the co-operative 
assessment concerns, It reported, at the close of last year, insurance 
in force aggregating not quite $6,500,000, wi:h losses and claims paid 
during 1898 of not quite $77,000. The total income was $124.500, and 
the expenses of management not quite $40,000. 


of he Ham. 
Wall Street—Words of Caution. 


EVERY man who has stocks to sell—that is, every “ bull ”— 


talks “ prosperity.” It is his best, his only card. Money is 


high and stocks are high, as compared with anti-boom prices, 
while credit is low and a disquieting Presidential election ap- 
proaches. Admitting that the industries of the country are 
prosperous, what would happen if they were not, and what will 
happen when prosperous conditions begin to abate, as they in- 
evitably must and surely will ? Will there be time enough then 
for the holders of stocks to get out ‘safe and sound,” or is ita 
part of wisdom to do what a lot of long-headed, conservative, 
far-seeing men in the market have done—take a profit and wait 
the next chance to go in again on a new low level and make an- 
other successful venture ? Suppose it does take a year to do tbis. 
A waiting game pays in Wall Street, whether you are out of or 
in the market. 

I have given the dark side of the situation, because it cer- 
tainly has a dark side, and it will be dark as long as the dearth 
of gold in Europe continues and interest rates maintain their 
recent rise. Prescient financiers do not overlook the fact that 
not since 1873, until this year, has the Bank of England felt 
compelled twice in a single week to advance its rate of interest. 
Of course the opening of war in the Transvaal is very disquiet- 
ing, but this does not account for the threatening financial situa- 
tionin London. We talk of over-speculation in the industrials in 
the United States, but this-is as nothing to the industrial craze 
which has been affecting British investors for five or six years 
past. The culmination of this speculative spree in a fair-sized 
panic has been looked for, and the war in the Transvaal, involv- 
ing one of the sources of England's greatest gold supply, may 
well be looked upon as ominous. Germany and Austria are no 
better off, and interest rates in France are getting ready for an 
advance. Either our foreign competitors must increase their 
bank rates or they must lose.their gold. The result of this situa- 
tion is a sacrifice of good securities and a decline in the prices of 
the best English bonds and stocks, which reveals the real weak- 
ness of the situation. 

*D.,”’ Chicago : Do not advise its purchase. 
value. 

* A. B.C.,"* Youngstown, O.: I consider St. Paul preferred, C. B. and 
Q., and Union Pacific fours all first-class securities for investment 
purposes. 

“C.," New York: Read reply to “N. C.."’ Oil City. (2) Good men 
are connected with the company you refer to, and as long as its man- 
agement is conservative and honest it will be successful. A savings 
bank is of course the safest. 

“GL,” St. Paul, Minn.: American Smelting common sold within the 
year as high as 59, which makes the price at this writing appear low. 
It is very heavily capitalized, but is in the hands of capable managers 
who are not, however, entirely averse to speculation. For an in- 
vestment, [ should take the preferred. 

*L.,” Brooklyn: Your plan of operating on both sides of the mar- 
ket, especially at this time, is wise. I do not see how you can lose 
much. Profits are more likely to be on the bear side than on the buil 
side for a year to come. I think I would reverse my position on the 
two stocks you quote, for Atchison is more likely than St. Paul to de 
cline in the long run. Would like to hear how your plan operates 

* L.,”’ Springfield, Mass.: I would not advise the a of anv- 
thing, unless after a sharp decline. I expect you will get bargains be- 
fore the first of January, and you will be safe at such times if you 
buy any active stock which has suffered severely. (2) The Wall 
Street firms advertising ‘* advisory services” are, for the most part. 
little better than swindles (3) I do not advise regarding mining 
stocks. 

‘**D.,” Cleveland: Norfolk and Western preferred has shared in the 
benefits of the prosperity of the South. It sold as low last year as 
4214. I do not think it is on a permanent four-per-cent. basis, and 
therefore do not regard it as an investment. On its merits, it should 
not sell much higher. Within a year, [I think you can purchase both 
the common and preferred at lower prices. (2) Norfolk and Western 
preferred. i 

‘** Clerk,’’ Buffalo : Thesharp declinein Glucose reveals the bear plan 
of campaign, which is to attack weak spots in the market, one after 
the other. We have already had a smash in the Flour trust, followed 
by onein Malting, then Distilling, and now comes Glucose. As long as 
the market shows such weak spots, especially in the industrials, there 
is little hope of a bull movement. 

‘“*N. C.,"’ Oil City, Penn.: There is little donbt that Pacific Mail was 
sold to outsiders on the booming reports made last summer by paid 
financial writers. Its August returns show a decided decrease in earn- 
ings and surplus, and indicate a suspension of dividends. This hase al- 
ways been a risky stock to buy. It sold last year as low as 3714 and as 
high as 55. If I were in your fix I would buy oom to even up after 
the stock has declined during a slump, when bargains can be had. I 
would not pay 40 for it. 

* Ashland,’ Albany, N. Y.: The article in the Sunday papers to 
which you allude isa paid advertisement, and the man who signs it 
has been in the business of speculation, with more or less success— 
generally less—for some time. His history would make an interesting 
chapter, as a good many persons could tell you, who have failed to 
profit by his advice and by their connection with him. (2) I would not 
advise the purchase of N P. common at 52, at present. Last year it 
touched 19. It has been boomed into a very substantial rise. 

‘“*M.,”" Roxbury, Mass.: I would call none of the stocks you _men- 
tion ‘safe investments.” My preference would be Steel and Wire. 
There is great danger, as I have said before, of a smash in the iron 
market, and therefore my preference is for some industrial like Lead 
preferred, Cotton Oil or Ice preferred. (2) Many believe that there 
must be a severe liquidation in some of the industrials which will carry 
all of them down with it. Then will be the time to pick up bargains 
in the preferred stocks. (3) Very strong support can be given to 
~ cae, Copper at ary time. On reactions, its purchase looks 
safe. 


It has little intrinsic 





For Nervous Headache 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. F. A. Roperts, Waterville, Me., says: “It is of great 
benefit in nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia, and neuralgia.” 
An Enormous Industry. 


Our enormous facilities, tremendous output, rapid move- 
meat of goods always fresh in the hands of consumers, insures 
the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk the first place in 
American homes. 
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SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY GAGE DELIVERING AN PRESIDENT MCKINLEY AND GOVERNOR LIND, AT MINNE- ATTORNEY-GENERAL GRIGGS, IN A CHARACTERISTIC 
ADDRESS ON THE PRESIDENT’S WESTERN THIP. APOLIS, REVIEWING THE THIRTEENTH MINNESOTA ATTITUDE, ADDRESSING THE RETURNED THIR- 
VOLUNTEERS JUST RETURNED FROM MANILA. TEENTH MINNESOTA VOLUNTEERS. 























} FIGHTING TWENTIETH KANSAS VOLUNTEERS, DECORATED WITH “THE CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO,” HERALD SQUARE THEATRE —'‘‘ REB SHEMUEL” 
LOWERS, MARCHING UP MARKET STREE SAN FRANCISCO, (WILTON LACKAYE) FORBIDDING THE MARRIAGE OF HIS DAUGHTER (BLANCHE 
ON THE RETURN FROM MANILA, BATES) TO *‘DAVID BRANDON” (FRANK WORTHING). 


‘* ROGERS BROTHERS IN WALL STREET” AT THE VICTORIA, IN NEW YORK—THE MANHATTAN-BEACH SCENE AS SHOWN IN THE FIRST ACT. 
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GATHERING OF THE BOERS AT THE GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS AT BELFAST, 
SOUTH AFRICA, BEFORE THE RECENT OUTBREAK, 

















THE BRITISH TROOPS, EAGER FOR THE CONFLICT, ARRIVE AT LADYSMITH, 
NATAL. 








THE NORTHUMBERLAND FUSILIERS EMBARKING AT SOUIHAMPTON, ENGLAND, 
FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 









































THE LARGEST BRITISH CAMP IN SOUTH AFRICA, LOCATED AT LADYSMITH, 
AN IMPORTANT STRATEGIC POINT. 














BRITISH ARTILLERY CROSSING THE KLIP RIVER, SOUTH AFRICA, AND 
HASTENING TO THE FRONT. 
































PRESIDENT KRUGER AND HIS WIFE AT THE DOOR OF THEIR MANSION, AT PRETORIA 






PREPARING FOR THE WORST 


ACTIVITY AMONG THE BRITISH AND THE BOERS ON THE EVE OF THE IMPENDING CONRLICT._{Ske PAGE 339.] 





MILITARY BALLOONS USED BY THE ROYAL ENGINEERS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
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THE WONDERFUL ** CYCLONE SEPARATOR,” THROWING OUT A STREAM OF CHAFF. 

















IN THE MIDST OF THE HARVEST IN SALT FORK VALLEY, KAY COUNTY, 




















MILES OF FERTILE WHEAT-FIELDS NEAR. TONKAWA, KAY COUNTY. A TYPICAL GANG OF HARVESTERS. 










































































THE rie 
CUTTING THE WHEAT OVER A STRETCH OF MANY MILES, THE STEEL HEADER AT WORK, CUTTING THE WHEAT AT THE LEFT OF THF 


HARVESTING THE GOLDEN @@P OF 


os GHBBETILIZED 


STEAM AND HORSE POWER AND THE LATEST INVENTIONS OF MAN 3 
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PITCHING STRAW, 


CORN SIXTEEN AND A HALF HANDS HIGH AT BLACKWELL. 





























SPECIMEN WHEAT-FIEL N LOGAN COUNTY. 
A MANAGER SUPERINTENDING THE WORK OF HARVESTING, , , ic . 














THE FULL CREW OF A HEADER-CUTTER WITH TEAMS. 



























































STEAM THRESHERS AT WORK IN KAY COUNTY. 
Ip 


OF THE PROSPEROUS WEST. 


, UTILIZED IN THE FERTILE PLAINS OF FLOURISHING OKLAHOMA.—{Sre Pace 842.) ’ 
- . 
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BRITISH TROOPS BEING REVIEWED AT PIETERMARITZBURG, BRITISH KIMBERLEY, THE CENTRE OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN DIAMOND DISTRICT, 
HF ADQUARTERS IN NATAL, THREATENED RY THE BOERS 
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BATTERY NO. TEN, MOUNTAIN DIVISION OF THE BRITISH ARTILLERY, WITH SEVEN POUND GUNS CARRIED ON MULES, ON THE MARCH IN NATAL | 
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A STREET IN LADYSMITH, THE STRONGEST BRITISH GARRISON IN NATAL. 


















































THE STORM ‘CENTRE IN SOUTH AFRICA.—THE CIRCLE INDICATES THE THE BOERS ENCAMPED, READY FOR AN ADVANCE ON THE BRITISH LINES 
PRESENT CENTRE OF OPERATIONS. NEAR DUNDEE. 


ENGLAND’S LATEST WAR. 


THE STORM CENTRE IS THE TRANSVAAL, IN WHICH THE BOERS ARE OPENLY RESISTING BRITISH DEMANDS.—{See PaGeE 339.] 
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Corn—The King of Crops. 


THe Most WONDERFUL WEALTH-PRODUCING GRAIN OF THE 
WorLp — ANCIENT LEGENDARY ORIGIN OF THE GREAT 
STAPLE OF THE UNITED STATES—AMAZING STATISTICS. 


THe word maize is derived from the Greek word zea. It is 
not definitely known where the plant had its origin. Humboldt 
asserts that it is American. Other writers claim that it origi- 
nated in Asia, whence it was brought into America by the 
Spanish explorers. There is nothing so far discovered in the 
records or ruins of Egypt to indicate that the early dwellers 
along the Nile ever knew of the grain. In an ancient Chinese 
book, however, to be found in the French library at Paris, corn 
is mentioned. In Chili corn has long been known, and it is 
called zea curaqua. There is an old Javanese legendary poem, 
‘* Manek Maya,” which likens the grain of corn to a maiden’s 
tooth, and to-day, in certain parts of the middle West, there is 
a variety known as ‘* horse- tooth.” 

When the Spanish explorers reached the shores of America 
they found the Indian tribes cultivating corn, but they could 
find only myths to account for its origin. There were Iroquois, 
Cherokee, and Osage legends having more or less similar out- 
line, to the effect that corn was due to an especial favor of the 
Great Spirit, and that it sprang from the hand or foot of man 
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squaws were busy parching corn. The return from the chase 
was followed by feasting and gorging on all the dainties of the 
Indian palate. Seven days were allotted to the corn-planting 
feast.. During the first four the chiefs held council, in which 
they told of their prowess or made pretense of confessing their 
sins. The warriors did much the same. At corn gatherings in 
the fall there were dances in which the participants appeared 
in fantastic decorations of corn-tassels and silks. The Omahas 
had a feast and songs representing the growth of maize. A 
buffalo hunt usually preceded the festivities. 
in twelve series, viz.: One, I clear the land ; two, I plant corn ; 
three, the corn comes up ; four, it has blades ; five, the ears ap- 


These songs were 


pear ; six, ears have hair on ; seven, we see if corn is ripe; 
eight, it is ripe ; nine, we pull corn from ear ; ten, we husk it ; 
eleven, we shell the corn ; twelve, we eat the corn. 

The Omaha names for the various kinds of corn are: Wata- 


jiska, white ; wataziska, blue ; watazizi, yellow ; wataziysci- 
zi, spotted ; watazitsijde, reddish ; watazijinghi, red; wata 
ngaan, striped yellow and red ; wachstya, sweet. The Hopi or 
Moqui Indians, of Arizona, use corn-meal for many of their re- 
ligious observances, and, indeed, this is true of many tribes of 
the Southwest. 
the sand to the four points of the compass, and at each point 
the meal is sprinkled. With the Tusayans (Moquis) the nov- 
ices wear fillets of corn-busk and carry corn in the hands at the 

dances. kernels of corn are stuck on the 


In one of these Moqui rites lines are drawn in 





clay images used. A magic altar is set up, 
having six corners or sides, and at each 











corn, feathers, and pebbles are placed. At 
the northwest, yellow corn ; north, black ; 
northeast, white; southeast, red; south, 
sweet ; southwest, blue. The Navajos make 
especial use of the corn for their varied and 
weird observances. 

In the mythological journeys of the an- 
cestors of this tribe account is found of a 
corn-palace. So the curions and beautiful 
structures annually constructed, for several 
years, beginning in 1886 at Sioux City, Iowa, 
by enthusiastic residents of that State, were 
not entirely original departures, if we trust 
the legends of the cliff-dwellers and Indians. 
The Iowa palaces were erected at much ex- 
pense and infinite pains. The coveri.g, 
walls, and roof were wholly of corn, and by 
working in the differently-colored kernels, 
ears, and stalks many beautiful effects were 
obtained. These enterprises attracted wide- 
spread attention and proved magnificent 
advertisements for the State. According to 
the Indian stories, the first corn-temple had 
corn pillars and a ceiling of spruce-trees, 





Prior to the setting out of the before-men- 











tioned ancestors there were strange cere- 





CORN SEVENTEEN FEET HIGH ON THE FARM OF PETERS & SON, AT YUTAN, 


SANDERS COUNTY, NEB. 


Photograph by Joseph Bollinger, Council Bluffs, Ta. 


or one of the lower animals, the Osages having it, for example, 
that corn came from the hind leg of a buffalo. A Cacique man- 
uscript tells of there being a frightful scarcity of food. The 
god, Quetzalcoatl, set out to discover a new food. He visited 
a distant country and found maize. He brought it to Mexico 
and planted it in the fertile valleys. Another Mexican myth is 
that Tetzcatlipoca, in the disguise of an old woman, parched 
some maize. The appetizing smell attracted the Toltecs, who 
were destroyed. One of the names of Quetzalcoatl was Coat- 
catl, “ one reed,” or a corn-stalk, and a day in the Mexican cal- 
endar is named after him. In Aztec the word elotl meant 
milky corn; mumanchlle, ripe corn in ear; tlaxcaeli, corn- 
cakes ; atocle, hasty-pudding. Centestl is Mexican for maize. 
Certain of uhe Mexican gods are represented as bearing a corn- 
stalk in the hand. 

Most of the South American Indians know of corn. Some 
make a sort of beer from it. A Quicha legend says that Con, 
son of the Sun and Moon, gave maize to man. The [roquois 
say that corn was given by the Spirit of the South. One of the 
snake legends of the Moqui Indians tells of six bachelors, Red 
Corn, Blue Corn, Yellow Corn, Green Corn, Spotted Corn, and 
Black Corn. When the last had attained his majority be set 
out for a bride. He reaches, after many days, a lake, and casts 
his plume-sticks into the water, and thereby a raft is construct- 
ed. He finally arrives in tke presence of the Snake King, who 
bestows upon him a beautiful bride. He returns South with his 
wife, Tcua-wati. Schoolcraft has told numerous stories of the 
Indian notions regarding corn. It was from them that Long- 
fellow secured his material in the poem of Hiawatina. 

In his Algic legend Schoolcraft gives the following: Kitch- 
imonedo, the creator, first made beings who looked like men, 
but were really worthless. He therefore threw them all mto 
a great lake, and from the water created a handsome youth. 
One night this young man had a dream, and on the morrow 
told his sister that in the evening five strangers—Itsome, to 
bacco ; Wapake, pumpkin ; Eshkorsini, melon ; Koksiel, bean ; 
and Tamin or Montanin, maize—would approach her wigwam. 
She was to deny admittance to all but the latter. From the 
union of the sister with Montanin sprang the Indian race. 

The legend in Hiawatha is that the son of a poor hunter, on 
reaching the age of fifteen, retired to a fasting-lodge. On the 
third day, being too weak to walk, he had a vision, in which 
appeared a bandsome stranger, dressed in green, with green 
plumes on his head. They had two wrestlings or struggles, 
whereupon the stranger announced that he should be conquered 
in the third, and gave the faster instructions as to how he 
should be buried. In the third trial the visitor, as he had pre- 
dicted, was vanquished. He was buried as he had dictated. 
His grave was watered and tended by the faithful victor, and 
presently there sprang up corn. 

The Muscogees, of Florida, had their annual green-corn dance 
when the corn had matured enough to begin using. The Iro- 
quois had an elaborate series of feasts in connection with the 
corn-dance, They had a four days’ hunt, during which the 


monies gone through with. Those of the 
tribe who might be sick were brought forth 
to be cured by the Hoshkanin dance. The 
sick carried corn-meal and sat in the sand 
at places where pictures of the corn-stalk 
had been drawn. Then the priests went through their chanting 
and the novices performed dances. 

It is not alone with the Indians that myth and legend en- 
dure. To-day farmers of New England, and, iu fact, in the 
newer West, have their manifold “signs” for the planting of 
corn. Go through the agricultural regions and you will hear 
them talk of planting ‘‘ in the full of the moon,” and the like. 
Among the German settlers, in certain localities, it is believed 
that in selecting seed-corn for the next year’s crop all the 
stalks and refuse must be taken into the highways and in- 
stantly destroyed, but not by burning, as that would insure the 
presence of the black fungi, or ‘* smut,” as it is provincially 
termed. ‘ 

Corn is the great staple of the United States. It is the most 
important product of the American continent, be it grains or 
the output of mines or factories. More acres are devoted to the 
raising of corn than in the annual yield of oats, wheat, barley, 
rye, buckwheat, and cotton combined. Corn provides more 
employment for laborers, provides more work for distributors, 
and makes basis for more industries and activities than any 
other American commodity. In the past thirty seven years the 
value of the corn output has been $15,900,000,000. From 1878 
to 1887 the annual average of 
acres employed in corn-rais- 
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duced 313,692,210 bushels, or one-seventh the entire crop of the 
country. To realize the full meaning of this, and as a sugges- 
tion of the wonderful possibilities of the State, it should be re 
membered that Iowa, in size, ranks but twentieth in the Union, 
and that but two-thirds of its area is ‘‘ improved ”—that is, under 
cultivation of the plow. At this rate, what can be done when 
all the lands of the State are being tilled under the highest sys 
tem of cultivation ? Her place in corn-raising swiftly brought 
her the first in raising of live-stock, cattle and hogs. Her cattle 
in 1896 footed up in value $47,033,000, exceeding the total of 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Mississippi, the Caro- 
linas, Tennessee, and Virginia. The swine product reached 
$54,348,000, exceeding the total of Nebraska, Ohio, Texas, Min- 
nesota, and Michigan. 

Last year (1898) a corn-farm of 6,000 acres in Iowa yielded 
a net profit of $50,000. About 3,800 acres of corn were actually 
planted. Thirty-one planters were used to put the seed in the 
ground, seventy-six cultivators did the ‘* tending,” and seventy- 
To hold the 
corn, cribs twelve feet wide, sixteen feet high, and half a mile 


five wagons hauled the crop from field to cribs 


long were required. In planting, last year, Iowa averaged 
ahead of her sister States in earliness, nearly all the corn area 
of the State being planted successfully by the middle of May. 
Last year (1898) Iowa produced 254,999,850 bushels. The corn 
yield of the United States for 1899 is estimated at 2,050,720,000 
bushels, the number of acres planted being 81,550.000. 

Corn is king ! JOHN LIVINGSTON WRIGHT. 


The Kissing Bug-bear. 


Tuis is the day of ‘‘kissing-bugs”’’ and ** strangling-bugs *’ galore— 
You find them on Long Island and by New Jersey's shore ; 

As far west as Chicago, too, they deal their mischief out, 

Until in field or city one has fears to walk about. 


The agéd spinster only dares to meet the kissing pest, 

Who for many years a kiss has missed and now is on its quest. 
She even braves the “ strangling-bugs ” that come so near your face, 
Since, also, of caresses she so long has lost all trace. 


Perhaps the daily papers, to make their issues go, 

Have told us more about these things than really is so 
Yet bugs that bring embraces and bugs that steal a kiss 
Are giving us examples of the road to fervent bliss. 


I know a lass with hood and veil—alas ! she knows not me 

Whom I should like to capture with this hum-bug homily; 

But now—to meet her in the street or follow on her trail— 

My fond salute would have to be with—yet without—a-vail. 
Joe BENnTOoN 


Fate of an Unlucky Ship. 


ONE of the terrors of ocean travel is a ship on fire far out at 
sea. Happily, such catastrophes are not frequent in these days 
of steel and iron-clad vessels and perfected fire apparatus. It 
was a calamity of this kind, however, which befell the big Mal- 
lory line steamer Leona on her arrival at the port of New York, 
recently. The vessel was heavily loaded with cotton-bales and 
rags, and the fire had been smouldering in the cargo, it appears, 
for some time previous to her arrival in port. Fortunately for 
the crew and the twenty passengers on board, the fire did not 
gain much headway until the Leona arrived at her pier in the 
East River. 

The flames then broke out fiercely, and in spite of the heroic 
efforts of the crew, assisted by firemen on land and water, the 
vessel was soon gutted by the flames and went to the bottom. 
Eighty firemen were working at her at one time, and there were 
several exciting scenes and narrow escapes. When the ship 
suddenly heeled over and went down with the weight of the 
water poured into her hold, the fire-boat New Yorker was lashed 
to her side and came near being drawn under with her. The 
firemen from this boat and the crew of the Leona escaped only 
by sliding down the hose into the water, where they swam 
ashore or were picked up by their comrades. 

The Leona is the same vessel that came into the port of New 
York on May 9th, 1897, with her forward steerage burned out 
and the blackened bodies of eleven of her passengers and three 
of her crew lying among the charred wreckage. The victims 
had been smothered to death and their bodies roasted by a fire 
in the cargo. The ill-starred vessel was so nearly cestroyed by 
the last fire that it is doubtful whether it will ever be put in 
service again. 








ing was 66,500,000. From 
1887 to 1897 the average was 
70,000,000. Great corn - pro- 
ducing States are bound to 
be among tbe leading States 
in future. All industries, if 
we trace them back, depend 
upon the product of the 
farms, and, in our country, 
the principal is corn. Funde- 
mentally, before the culture 
comes the education, derivec 
essentially from the wielding 
of the pick or shovel, anc 
ability to handle the latter 
must come from the food, the 
feature of which is maize. 
Illinois, for many years 

led the nation in the produc 
tion of corn, and, as a result- 
ant, the raising of live stock. 
In 1896, the famous crop year, 
Illinois was passed by Iowa. 
The corn yield of that year 
was 2,283,000,000 bushels. 
That of the entire world was 

















2,714,240,000 bushels. Thus, 
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the United States produced 
four times that of the rest of 
the globe. In 1896 Iowa pro- 


THE STEAMSHIP ‘‘ LEONA.” RECENTLY SUNK AT HER PIER IN NEW YORK BY THE WEIGHT 
OF WATER USED TO EXTINGUISH A FIRE IN HER COTTON CARGO. 
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AN 0 ALR YS ' 
ACTS GENTLY ON THE 


KIDNEYS, LIVER 


AND BoweELs 
GLEANSES THE SYSTEM 
S33 EFFECTUALLY, 


SZ ~ & re 
DisPEb?o cySe ct goer 
er) COLD apace ERs 
a HEP 6, FEM er 
OVERCOMES 7/7727 at Wm A 
Ha ONST 
IT : ~ 2 cp PERMANENTLY 
CNEPIciat EFFECTS 
BUY THE GENVINE - MAN'F'D BY 
(ureRNIA [IG SvRVPG 
WEN ele ge TERNS, WON YOON 


Cc A S The Patent Record, Baltimore.Md. 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20 days. Nopay till cured. 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. J. 4, Lebanon, Ohio 


Locomotor Ataxia conquered 

at last. Doctors puzzled, Pro- 

fessors amazed at the return 
E 











to health of patients thought to be incurable, by 
DR. CHASE?S BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD. 
Write me about your case. Will send proof of cures 
with advice free, Dr. Chase, 224 N, {Oth St., Phila., Pa. 


Send us youraddres: 
and we willshow you 
how to make $3 aday 
a 





bsolutely sure; we 

s furnish the work and teach you free; you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 

*xplain the business fully, remember we guarantee a clear pro- 
fit of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure, write at once 

BOYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 24, DETROIT, MICH. 





j td ‘ 
Goe’s Eczema Cure $1 si.trye stores, The worla’s 
diseases, Samples Free by mail, Coe Chem. Co., Cleveland, 0. 


Send stamp for 
illustrated cata- 
log. Now ready. 


The H, & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., 314 B’dway. 
P. O. Box 1114 New York, 
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Advertise in_.—_, 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


| ARRANGING THE PROGRAMME. 

| ** We will have piano music by Miss Sough- 
” 

| SO. 

‘* Why, sbe’s a very poor player.” 

‘* That’s it ; she won’t interfere with the con- 


versation.”—Judge. 


HIS DESCRIPTION. 
Mrs. Hoon—‘' How did the defaulting cash- 
ier of the Pettyville bank look ?” 
Hoon—* 1 never saw him, but he is described 
as being six feet tall and twelve thousand dol- 
lars short.” —Judge. 





WHAT SHE LICKED HIM FOR. 
| “ WELL, my little man, what are you crying 
| for ?” 

** My mo-m-mother licked me.” 

** Well, it’s too bad ; but never mind.” 

** Yes ; an’ that’s just what she licked me 
for—’cause I never mind.”—J/Judge. 





Tae Prudential Insurance Company of America 
has just issued a handsome souvenir pamphlet on 
| the international yacht-races, which took place in 
October off Sandy Hook, for the America’s Cup. 

The souvenir contains handsome half-tone en- 
gravings of both the Shamrock ard the Columbia, 
and also gives a short history of the attempts made 
by English yachtsmen t» regain possession of the 
cup since it was captured by the America off the 
Isle of Wight in 1851 

A copy of this pamphlet will be sent free to any- 
one who will write to the Home Office of The Pru- 
dential at Newark, N. J., mentioning this publica- 
tion, 





Tue fashionable ladies’ corrective tonic is Dr. Sie- 
gert’s Angostura Bitters. 


Tue Sohmer Piano has always maintained a lead- 
ing position, and to-day it has few equals, and no 
superiors. The Sohmer can rest upon its merits, 
and win every time. 


Don’t be satisfied with the ‘** just as good ’’ sort— 
there is none comparable to Abbott's, the Original 
Angostura Bitters. Get at grocers’ or druggists’ 

















EVERY WOMAN 


is interested in the wonderful 
‘, ARVEL ‘ Whirling 
“ Spray ’’ SYRINGE, the new 

+ injection and suction vagi- 

; nal syringe. The best, 
safest and most con- 
venient. It 
cleanses in- 
stantly. 












If your 

druggist 

cannot supply the 
Marvel accept no other, but 
write us for illustrated book, 
sent free—sealed. It gives partic- 
ulars and directions invaluable to 
ladies, MARVEL CO., 
Times Bullding, New York. 





a, CURED waue 

e You Sleep 
8,000 Cured in 

one year. 
Dr. Carter's GRAN-SOLVENT will dislodge, digest 
and forever remove STRICTURE in 15 days. Bougies 
dissolve in three hours, curing while you sleep. Cures 

Enlarged Prostate. Valuable treatise free. 





ST. JAMES ASS°N, DEP'T 135 BOND HILL, O. 
I offer in 
my Dr. 
Sanden 
Electric 





Belt a perfect and scientific 
homeself-treatment for weak- 
nesses, You wear it at night. 
It gives strength while you 
sleep. Over six thousand 
o cured during 1898, My little 
Meas : book, “Three Classes of 
en, sapien all, and is sent in plain sealed 
envelope I answer all letters personally, 
or the belt may be seen and cursend tested at 
any of my offices, 

Mend L, rj Sane Sy 

roadway, New York, N. Y. 
a * 483 So, Clark Street.’ Boston: 133 
sreet, Philadelphia ; 924 Chestnut 





Cook's Imperial Extra Dry received highest award 
World's Columbian Exposition ! Medal and Diplo- 
ma for * An Excellent Champagne, Agreeable Bou- 
quet, Delicious Flavor.’* 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs, Winstow's Sooras- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhcea. 





Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN. 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 





YOU ARE A DEMOCRAT 


| 
and, of course, want a Democratic newspaper. The 


Chicago Dispatch is the great Democratic weekly 
newspaper of the country. It advocates the re- 
adoption of the Chicago platform and the renomina- 
tion of William Jennings Bryan. 

There has never been a political campaign in the 
country that will equal in importance the one to 
be fought next year. The Republican party, backed 
by the money power of this country and Europe, is 
alert and aggressive. Flushed with the victory of 
three years ago it will seek by every means in its 
power to maintain its supremacy. 


Democrats must be up and doing. They must 
wage an unceasing war upon their enemies. In no 
better and more effective way can this be done than 
by the circulation of good, sound Democratic news- 
papers, The publishers of the Chicago Dispatch 
will send to every new subscriber for three months 
a copy of the Dispatch for ten cents. If you are 
not already taking a great political weekly, send in 
ten cents at once. You should not only do this your- 
self, but you should induce all your friends to join 
with you. By a little effort you can easily raise a 
club of ten or twenty subscribers. 

The Chicago Dispatch is indorsed by William Jen- 
nings Bryan, and other Democratic leaders. 

Address the Chicago Dispatch, 120 and 122 Fifth 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOK ON THE SOUTH. 


THE superb book, ‘‘ The Empire of the South,” 
which is being distributed by the Southern Railway, 
is beyond question the most exquisite publication 
ever issued by a railroad company. It is 9x11 in 
size and contains nearly 200 pages and 400 illustra- 
tions. It givesin most interesting form a complete 
record of the wonderful industrial growth of the 
Southern States and also presents its charms as a 
resort section, The work cost upward of ~$20,000 to 

roduce, and has been highly praised by the press 

th North and South. 

A copy will be sent prepaid to any one remitting 
15c. to Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
271 Broadway, New York. 


HOW TO TRAVEL. 
INFORMATION FOR THE PUBLIC. 


In selecting your route to the Pacific Coast, or to 
Utah, Idaho or Montana, vou cannot afford to over- 
look the advantages an 
Rio Grande Western Railway in connection with tie 
Denver and Rio Grande and Colorado Midland Rail- 


Western Railway is the only line passing directly 
through Salt Lake City, and in addition to the 
glimpse it affor's of the Mormon City, the Great 
Salt Lake, it offers choice of three distinct routes 
to the West and the most magnificent scenery 


public in Salt Lake City as the most novel and 
attractive spectacle of the age, Stop-over privilege 
is extended at Salt Lake City on all classes of tickets 
reading via the Rio Grande Western Railway. This 
line operates a double daily train service between 
Denver and Ogden, carrying Pullman lace and 
new ordinary sleeping-cars and free reclining-chair 
cars ; also a perfect dining-car service. 

For illustrated pamphlets spmy to or write E, 
Copland, General Agent, 215 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, or Geo. W. Heintz, Acting General Passenger 





Agent, Salt Lake City. 











comforts offered by the | 


roads in the trip via Salt Lake City. The RioGrande | 


in the world, The Salt Palace is now open to the | 





PO Oey 


BEECHAM'S PILLS 


cure bilious and nervous ills, | 
sick headache, disordered 
! liver and impaired digestion. ? 


e+e oppo ds 


10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores, ; 
>---o-o-- +o +o +e + > +++ oes 








LONDON (ENCLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unris 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite iv 
with Americans. Every modern improvemer' 
Seventieth Year. 


1831 mies 2 1900 


Country Gentleman 
The ONLY Agricultural NEWSpaper, 


AND ADMITTEDLY THE 





Leading Agricultural Journal of the World. 


Every department written by specialists, the high- | 


est authorities in their respective lines. 

No other paper pretends to compete with it in 
qualifications of editorial staff 

Gives the Agricultural NEWS with a degree of full- 


ness and completeness not even attempted by others, | 


Best Reviews of the Crops, 
Best Market Reports, 
Best Accounts of Meetings, 
Best Everything. 


INDISPENSABLE TO 


ALL COUNTRY RESIDENTS 
WHO WISH TO 
KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES. 


Single Subscription, $2; 
Two Subscriptions, $3.60; 
Four Subscriptions, $6. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO RAISERS 
OF LARGER CLUBS, 
(2 Write for Particulars on this Point. 
Club Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


Four Months’ Trial Trip 50 Cents. 


SPECIMEN COPIES 


will be mailed free on request. It will pay anybody 
interested in any way in country life to send for 
them. Address the publishers : 
LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Albany, N. Y. 


FREE SES ORES 


/ =. Full 10 to 16 yards of beautiful silk, Black, brown, blue, 
green or pink, in lightordark shades. Here isan honest advertisement, No beating aroun 
the bush. We make our offer of a silk dress free in plain English & we guarantee to send it, 
with a solid gold laid carbon diamond breast pin which we give absolutely free to every 
swering thisadvertisement who will sell outs 6 boxes of our tositive Corn Cure at 25 cta. abo. 

lsend it by mail, whensold you send us the 1.40 y 
send you this handsome present exactly ao we agree same day money i8 received We make this ex- 
traordinary inducement to convince you we have the best Corn Cure on earth There is no chance 
about it, if you comply with the offer we send you; the silk dress will be given absolutely free fuil 10to 
color you desire. Don’t pay out your good money for a handsome dress while you can 
wonderful Remedies. Address at once MF R’S SUPPLY DEPT. .. 


ree to do this, order salveto-day & we wi 























THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 
Caution.—The buying public will please not con- 
found the genuine SOH MER Piano with one of a 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 
Our name spells— 


S—O—H-—_M—-E—R 
New York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Warerooms Fifth Ave.. cor. 22d St. 








Coins of the Bible. 


Exact 
Reproductions of 


!. THE HALF SHEKEL, 


2. THE SESTERTIUS. 
3. THE DENARIUS, 





| Cannot be distinguished from the originals, 


which are worth hundreds of dollars, 
except by experts. The set of three sent 
to any address for 


25 CENTS. 


Invaluable to collectors and students 
of the Bible. 


New York Biblical Coin Co., 


1 W. 82d St., New York. 
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3.any 
et one free for selit 
o 65—5th Ave. NewYork Olt. 








A $5.00 BOOK FOR $1.00. 


The Latest and Best Publication on Modern Artistic Dwellings and 
Other Buildings of Low Cost. 


PALLISER’S AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE: 


Or, Every Man a Complete Builder. 























BE YOUR OWN ARCHITECT, 

This book will save you hundreds of dollars if you are thinking 
about building a house. 

If you are thinking of building a house you ought to buy the new 

book, Palliser’s American Architecture ; or, Every Mana 
Complete Builder, prepared by Palliser, Palliser & Co., the well- 
known Architects, 
, There is not a builder or any one intending to build or otherwise 
interested that can afford to be without it. Itis a practical work and 
everybody buys it. 
issued on Building. Nearly four hundred drawings. A $5 book in 
size and Style, but we have determined to make it meet the popular 
demand, to suit the times, so that it can be easily reached by all 

This book contains 104 pages 11x14 inches in size, and consists 
of large oxr2 plate pages, giving plans, elevations, perspective 
views, descriptions, owners’ names, actual cost of constr action, 
no guess work, and instructions How to Build 70 C ottages, 
Villas, Double Houses, Brick Block Houses, suitable for city 


The best, cheapest and most popular book ever 


suburbs, town and country houses for the farm, 
and workingmen’s homes, for all sections of 
the country, and costing from $300 to $6,500 ; 
also Barns, Stables, School House, Town Hall, 
Churches, and other public buildings,together 
with specifications, form of contract, anda 
large amount of information on the erection 
of buildings, selection of site employment 
of architects. It is worth $5 to any one, 
but [ will «end it in paper cover by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of $1 ; bound 
in cloth, $2. 

If you ever intend to build get 
this book and Study it before 
you commence, This should be 
zone first step toward building a 

ouse, SO as to ascertain what 
kind of a house you want and find 
out how much it is going to cost 
before going ahead. 

here is not one person in a 
hundred that builds a house but 
that wishes, after it is too late, 
that hehad made some different 
arrangements on planning the 
interior, and would give many 
dollars to have had it otherwise, 
but it is too late. 

Also there is not one in a hun- 
dred but that will tell you that 


his house is costing a great deal more than he calculated it would. The reason of this is he Starts to 
build, without proper consideration ; his only foundation is the money he has to build with and large 
imaginations. About the time he has his building enclosed his imaginations vanish and his money 


with them. 


The value of this work to builders cannot be estimated, as it contains designs for just such houses 


as they are called on to build every day in the week. 


ere is not a builder in the country who can afford to neglect this book. 


Address all Orders to 


JUDGE C0., 110 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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ONE THING THE MACHINES CAN’T DO. 
FARMER (}REEN—‘‘If they keep on usin’ bicycles an’ horseless kirrages, I'd like to 
know what the horses are goin’ to do ?” 
OLD HORSE—‘‘ Don’t worry; I can kick.” 








Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


ee | 
Conaisble Co 


Laces. 


Embroidered, Applique, 
and Metal Effects on Taffetas, 
Tucked and Hemstitched 
Mousselines, Silks, All-over 
Laces, Draperies, Garnitures. 


CHINA AND JAPAN, THE PHILIPPINES, Lace and Net 
HONOLULU, AUSTRALIA. 
Robes. 


For pamphlets and information write to any 
Canadian Pacific Agents. 


There isno Kodak but the Eastman Kodah Proadovay A> 1 9th ot. 


neGaks (== _ 


BARKER'S COLLARS 
BRANDS ™° CUFFS 


WEST TROY, | | 
COMPANY, uy. | 









THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore Md. 


CANADIAN Pactric RAILWAY 


Leaving New York daily 
until further notice. 


“THE IMPERIAL LIMITED.” 


Four and One-half Days to Pacific Coast. 
Luxurious 
_ Sleeping and Drawing-room Cars, 
Dining-Cars with Unsurpassed Cuisine, 
PASSING THROUGH 
Bannf, the Switzerland of America; 
The Picturesque Rockies ; 
To All Points on the Pacific Coast. 
CONNECTING 
At Vancouver with the Steamers of the 
Trans-Pacific and Canadian Australi” i 
Royal Mail Steamship Lines 


FOR 
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make photography simple, easy 
$5.00 to $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 














Catalogue free at thé 
dealers or by mail. 











A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World. 


ee - THECLUB= 
i, COCKTAILS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN. 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pureand well matured Nquors 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served over any barin the world. Being 
compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and propor- 
tions the one which is aged must be the 
better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 

For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 

/ of the principal railroads of the U. 8. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 
















Armour'’s 
Extract 


of 
Beef 


for 
Soups, Gravies 


and 


Beef Tea 


ArmourA Company 
_ Chicago. 























Collars, cuffs and shirts, all of one 
vrand, perfectly suited to each other, are 
an innovation in all-ready goods, afford- 
ing a stylish harmony and easy, comfort- 
able fit never before obtainable. ‘The 
ques. workmanship and finish cannot be 
duplicated on the made-to order plan for 
twice the money. They are the highest 
grade. ? 

Two collars or two cuffs cost 25 cents. 
[t doesn’t pay to pay more. Shirts cost 
$1.00, $1.50 and $2.00, depending on the 
kind you want, but all the product of the 
same modern machinery and expert op- 
eratives. 

Ask vour furnisher. 


U.S. & C. Co., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 











THE EDISON 


PHONOCGRAPH 





~ 


GEM, $7.50. 


The Edison Phonograph reproduces clearer, 
louder and more naturally than other talking ma- 
chines because the diaphragm is held in a rigid 
trame and mus/ transform a// the mechanical vibra- 
tions into sound. All others have for the diaphragm 
a movable support,which absorbs the vibrations (thus 
reducing the clearness and volume of the result). 

Your choice of seven styles, from $100 to $7.50, 
all using the same records and giving the same per- 
fect result, but with different driving mechanism— 
some spring motors, some electric motors. Also 
the Edison oncert Phono- NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 
graph, $125. Our new cata- pot 


y Se —~ logue of machines and rec- TRADE 
. m . 5 ie 2 G. F HEUBLEIN & BRO, Sole Props., ords, can be ——— from a &ai 
al oe all Phonograph dealers. won. 
39 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London. Eng. National Phonograph Co., New York. MARK 





WE’VE FOUND 
IT TRUE 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


IS THE BEST 





Sold at all First-class Cafes and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md, 

















Lucca 


Olive 
Oil... 


Combines 





with 


Absolute 
Purity 


S. RAE & CO., 
Leghorn, Italy. 
Established 1836. 








B. Altman & Go, 


NEW YORK. 





Invite an inspection of their 


NEW ORIENTAL DEP’T, 


in which will be found a very inter- 
esting collection of Draperies, Fabrics, 
and Decorative Articles directly im- 
ported from the Orient, including 
specimens of Brusa, Byzantine, Janina, 
Bokhara, Persian and Algerian 
Needlework, also articles of Wood, 
Metal and Pottery, Hanging and 
Standard Lamps, Screens, Tabourets, 
Armor, etc., for furnishing Rooms 
or Corners. 


Rare Specimens of Silk and Woolen 
PERSIAN RUGS AND CARPETS. 


Suggestions and plans submifted for 
the arrangement of Moorish and 
Turkish Rooms, Halls and Corners. 


Perfection | 
of Quality 








INVESTOR’S CUIDE. 


Just out, worth its weight in gold. Tells how to invest 
This great vol- 


and not lose; big profits certain, sure, 
ume is absolutely disinterested. 
sending 10 two-cent stamps fora 13-weeks’ trial. 


of grand scenery. Ninth year. 
WEEKLY, and Address 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, Denver. ©o!°- 








Advertise in 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 



















Alaan and Nicht Fas ains to 






Solely to introduce 
our big illustrated western weekly paper we will 


send a copy of the tnvestor’s Cu de free to *! 
Latest 


mining news, stories of adventure, and lovely views 
Mention LEsLirs 


ie West—Via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


































































































